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Andrew Wyeth: “The 
Revenant’? (Self- 
Portrait). See page 
16 
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GRUMBACHER 
Introduces 


a GEL — the laboratory-tested transparentizer for making opaque 

oil colors transparent. GEL permits heavy impasto painting, 
retaining the relief-like qualities of oil colors usually fost with 
liquid mediums. GEL reduces the strength of oil colors without making 
them fluid or altering the mass tone. GEL is made from finest colloidal 
transparentizer ground in artists’ quality linseed oil and will not affect 
the permanency or chroma of the colors. 


Studio size (1’x4’’) tubes each 60c 
, SIX NEW COLORS — in the Grumbacher Finest Oil Color 


line. Welcome additions to the world's finest professional oil 
colors. In studio size (1x4’) tubes. 


ALIZARIN CRIMSON, GOLDEN — an entirely new, warm-toned 


alizarin for glazing and tinting flesh tones........................ each 90c 
FLESH COLOR — a fine, mixed tint for portrait and figure 
Nasr Neth Ai ls el sti epaepeiciibasisdeoain oo each 55c 
GRUMBACHER PERMANENT BRIGHT GREEN — a light cool 
UN te I isons ces colic este cecoendaracpoveanemendt each $1.40 
GRUMBACHER TRANSPARENT BROWN — an unusual shade, ex- 
cellent for glazes and timts...0.00000..0....ce ccc each $1.40 
GRUMBACHER TRANSPARENT YELLOW (Aureolin) — a bright 
clean yellow with a distinctive hue... each $2.50 


+ MARS BLACK — a permanent, very opaque, deep black...each 75¢ 


HALF-HARD PASTEL SETS — square sticks in partitioned 
cardboard boxes. Excellent color selection for sketching or 

for detail work in conjunction with Grumbacher Soft Pastels. 

The square shape is useful for commercial art layout work and for 
rapid color visuals. Set No. 44-12 each $1.20 
44-24 each $2.40 

44-48 each $4.80 


zi AQUARELLE BRUSHES — flat, square-edged brushes for 

covering large areas. For broad water color techniques when 

used flat or for thinner line work with the sharp edge. Made 

only in 1” width. The plastic handle is shaped at the end for making 
highlights, burnishing and scraping. 

No. 6143 Red Sable each $7.15 

No. 6142 Ox Hair each $3.30 


OIL PAINTING PADS — plastic coated, canvas grain. Con- 
venient 12 sheet pads, bound on two edges. Oil color will 
remain brilliant on this specially prepared surface because the 

color will NOT sink in. Made in 3 sizes, to fit the canvas grooves in 
artists’ sketch boxes. No. 638 9”x12” each 75c 
12”x16” each $1.25 

16”x20” each $2.00 


AVAILABLE AT BETTER ARTISTS’ 
MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


M. GRUMBACHER 





464 WEST 34TH STREET NEW YORK I, N. Y. 

















SUMMER EXHIBITION 


Barnet Marantz 
Botkin McCoy 
Brecher Elias Newman 
Costigan Orr 

Daniel Ratkai 
Friedman Rosenfeld 
Jackson Getlar Smith 
Knight Weston 
Liberte Wilson 


Ryder 
Blakelock 
Eakins 
Homer 


Inness 
Luks 


Twachtman 
Martin 
Hassam 
Whistler 


Hawthorne 
R. L. Newman 


BABCOCK GALLERY 


Carmine Dalesio, Director 


38 East 57th St. New York 


Watercolors 


THROUGH JUNE 





GALLERIES 
32 E. 57 St., N. Y. 


KRAUSHAAR 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER 
Visitors welcome. No admission charge 
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Opening exhibition at new address 
GEORGE 


BIDDLE 


WELLONS GALLERY 


June 4-23 70 E. 56 ST. N. Y. 22 









Oils and Watercolors 


CONTEMPORARY 


ARTISTS 
MACBETH GALLERY 11 £. 57 







Through 
JUNE 16 


PAINTINGS 


toms FU PELL 


SALPETER GALLERY 
36 WEST 56 STREET, N. Y. 





PAINTINGS BY 
MODERN MASTERS 


VAN DIEMEN -LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES @ 21 East 57 St., N. Y. C. 
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Who’s News 


For the first time in its 60 years, the 
Society of Washington Artists, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has elected a woman as 
president— Mary Ruth Snow, whose 
paintings have been included in Cor- 
coran Biennials and exhibitions in the 
Phillips Gallery and elsewhere. 

Harvey Stevenson has been re-elected 
president of the Fine Arts Federation 
of New York, which represents 16 so- 
cieties of artists, sculptors, architects 
and decorators. 

David M. Koetser, owner of the Koet- 
ser Gallery, New York, has opened a 
new gallery in London, at 9 Rose and 
Crown Yard, King Street, Picadilly. The 
gallery will be under his personal direc- 
tion during summers of each year. 

H. Harvard Arnason, chairman of the 
art department of the Univ. of Minn., 
has been named Acting Director of the 
Walker Art Center in Minneapolis. D. S. 
Defenbacher, director of theCefiter, is 
on a year’s leave of absence to study 
community and artist relations in the 
United States. 

The Architectural League has award- 
ed its Gold Medal in Mural Painting to 
Dean Cornwell for his “intelligent en- 
hancement of many public buildings with 
vast areas of mural decoration.” Corn- 
well was cited for “his brilliant draughts- 
manship, and talent for inventive com- 
position, plus tireless research in ma- 
terials and historic elements.” 

The Columbus, Ohio, Art School an- 
nounces the appointment of Allan L. 
McCroskery as Dean of the school. A 
graduate of Amherst and Pratt Insti- 
tute, he has been instructor of design 
at Columbus for the past three years. 

New director of the Jepson Art Insti- 
tute is Rico LeBrun, who will assume 
duties this month following the Insti- 
tute’s move in Los Angeles to new quar- 
ters at 636 S. Ardmore Avenue. Herbert 
Jepson continues as business manager. 

Arthur H. Hansen of New York and 
Seattle has been selected as “the most 
promising and deserving student” at the 
National Academy and winner of its an- 
nual $1,500 scholarship. 


Penna. Academy Scholarship Awards 


The Pennsylvania Academy last 
month awarded 10 European traveling 
scholarships and other prizes totaling 
$15,800 to its students. Winners of the 
traveling scholarships, eight of which 
are provided by Cresson Memorial funds 
and the other two by Lewis S. Ware 
and J. Henry Schiedt Memorial funds, 
are: 

Charles E. Hewins, Virginia; Homer 
W. Johnson, New York; Ben Kamihira, 
Oregon; Frank Mancusco, Conn.; Thom- 
as E. Yerxa, Phila.; Mary Potter Love, 
Missouri; Isami H. Kashiwaga, Hawaii; 
Donald W. Luft, Illinois; Kathryn 
Fligg, Penn.; Jim C. Lueders, Florida. 


The Art Digest is published semi-monthly October 
to May and monthly June to September by The 
Art Digest, Inc., at 116 East 59th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y., U.S.A. Edna M. Boswell, Presi- 
dent; Marcia Hopkins, Secretary; H. George Burn- 
ley, Business Manager. Entered as second class 
matter Oct. 15, 1930, at Post Office of New York, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscriptions, 
$4.00 a year in U.S.A. and Pan American Union; 
Canada and Foreign, $4.40; single copy 35 cents. 
Change of address: Send both old and new ad- 
dresses and allow three weeks for change. Editorial 
and Advertising Offices, 116 East 59th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Telephone PLaza 9-7621. Indexed 
in Art Index. Not responsible for unsolicited 
manuscripts or photographs. The Art Digest, Vol. 
25, No. 17, June 1, 1951. 








Now on exhibition 


19th and 20th Century 


AMERICAN 


Paintings 


and 
Watercolors 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


PICASSO 


RECENT LITHOGRAPHS 
BEN-ZION 


Biblical Themes 
Eighteen Etchings 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
Cou Rk - Vv AE Eb Net EN 
32 East 57 Street, New York 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


First New York Exhibition 
PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 


JAMES FARMER 


June 12-29 


American British Art Gallery 
122 East 55th Street 





lucille June 4-17 
* 0 é & i - Watercolors 


8th St. Gallery 33w.stnst..N.y.c. 
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Announcement of the new 


ARTnews 1951 


WILDENSTEIN 


& CO., Inc. 





National Amateur 






An Exhibition 


Painters Competition 









of 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals by 
Honorable Mentions & Certificates of Merit D A U M i - R 
AND 








Open to all amateur painters 


DELACROIX 


Through September 














Entries now permitted in either or 















both oil painting and watercolor sections 






Other new liberalized provisions 





19 East 64th Street, New York 


are stated in Prospectus and 


Entry Blanks now ready for 





distribution 


DUVEEN 





Send the coupon below today or 


write to address given 


we a on a a oa ee ee MASTERPIECES 


This is NOT an Entry Blank but a request for one O F 


PAINTING 
SCOLP TURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 

















ARTnNeEws National 
Amateur Painters Competition 


654 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 











City, Zone, State 








Give name and address of Amateur Group with 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 









which you are affiliated if any 













Give name of dealer from whom you normally purchase 


720 Fifth Avenue 





your artists’ supplies 





4 The Art Digest 




















LETTERS TO EDITOR 





Likes Museum of Non-Objective Painting 


Sm: In defense of the Museum of Non- 
Objective Painting, I would like to say 
that personally I find it most refreshing, 
and I seldom visit the Metropolitan with- 
out dropping in on the opposite side of 
the street. 

It is unique in its coverage of a very 
limited field, though it may be true that 
it is not covering it very completely or 
even impartially. If you tire of the Bauers 
and the Rebays that are always present, 
you can find stimulating work by Scarlett 
and Nebel, and you can rarely find that 
elsewhere in New York. 

It is of course a novelty to find a mu- 
seum director who can prove with a brush 
an actual first hand knowledge of the sub- 
ject in hand, but it is an innovation which 
does not shock me at all, As to the charge 
of published “double talk’—come, come, 
Mrs. Loucheim, isn’t it unreasonable of 
you to expect objective literature from an 
institution dedicated to the non-objective? 
Moreover I have noticed that, whether 
emanating from critics, directors or from 
the artists themselves, the written word 
on Art is very apt to be nonsense. The 
important thing is to write interestingly, 
like Mr. James Soby for example, for if 
your pronouncements on art attain the 
stature of an art form it does not matter 
whether history confirms them or not. 


EVERETT WARNER 
Westmoreland Depot, N. H. 


Art Lending Service 

Sir: In the May 15 issue of THE ArT 
Dicest, there is an article on the splendid 
new project of the Museum of Modern 
Art, an art lending service. We are most 
enthusiastic about the whole idea, but 
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do resent the fact that the article states 


“the first of its kind in New York.” 

We inaugurated our lending library of 
paintings well over five years ago and feel 
that we have played a valid role in in- 
teresting the general public in hanging 
fine paintings in their homes at a very 
modest cost. As a matter of fact, THE ART 
Dicest did make note when we opened 
in 1946 and has reviewed our exhibitions 
from time to time. Incidentally, we have 
cooperated with and helped other art lend- 
ing services to get started in several other 
cities. 

So please give credit where credit is 
due! 

N. Y. CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
OF PAINTINGS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


New York a Remnant of Chicago? 

Sir: Here is one more, and let us hope 
a final word on the origins of the Chi- 
cago chapter of Artists Equity Associa- 
tion, to end the discussion that has mixed 
up Artists Equity, Artists League of the 
Midwest, Artists Union, and WPA. 

The Chicago chapter of Artists Equity 
had its beginning in March 1947. In June 
1950 the Artists League of the Midwest, 
which was founded in 1946, voted 182 to 
8 to merge with Artists Equity. The record 
shows that there was no WPA and no 
Artists Union in Chicago after 1942. 

These dates speak for themselves, sup- 
porting Hudson Walker’s statement that 
there is no connection between Equity 
and WPA. The dates oppose Mr. Bulliet’s 
assertion that Equity is a remnant of 
WPA enterprises, and Miss Jewett’s claim 
that Artists Union became Artists League 
and then Artists Equity. 

What if a few artists happen to have 


been in all the organizations? Suppose a 
man lives first in Chicago and then moves 
to New York. This does not mean that 
New York is a remnant of Chicago, nor 
that Chicago becomes New York. 


HAROLD HAYDON, Pres. 
Chicago Chapter, Artists Equity 
Chicago, Ill. 


Suggests An Audubon “Show of Shows” 


Sir: A few days ago I mailed you sev- 
eral copies of the Souvenir Catalogue of 
our current Audubon Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, and now enclose announcements of 
the accompanying Audubon Lecture Series. 
Perhaps these will cheer you up after your 
editorial on December 1, where you ex- 
pressed ‘the sentiments of a great many 
of your readers, I am sure.... 

The Audubon shows at Princeton, at the 
Audubon Society in New York, ours here, 
those to come in Worcester, Detroit, and 
Hartford only convince me of one thing— 
the National Gallery in Washington, or 
some national agency, should undertake 
the “show of shows” later this year—but 
with the New York Historical Society’s co- 
operation. Won’t you use your influence 
for this? 

DONALD A. SHELLEY, Ass’t Dir. 

Reading Public Museum and Art Gallery 

Reading, Pa. 





From a Scrapbook 

“The greatest natural genius can- 
not subsist on its own stock: he who 
resolves never to ransack any mind 
but his own, will soon be reduced, 
from mere barrenness, to the poor- 
est of all imitations; he will be obli- 
gated to imitate himself, and to re- 
peat what he has before often re- 
peated.”—Sir Joshua Reynolds in his 
Discourses on Art. 








PORTRAIT SPECIALISTS 


40 Leading Portrait Painters 


We have arranged portrait sittings for 
presidents of large corporations, their 
officers and many officials in our Gov- 
ernment. 


May we call with photographs 
and complete information? 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Phone: MUrray Hill 6-4737 


for 28 years 








New York City 

































FRENCH 


AND COMPANY, Inc. 
ce 


ANTIQUAIRES 
TAPESTRIES 
FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS 

WORKS of ART 


i) Fae) 


210 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 





June 4-23 


REINHARDT 


PAINTINGS 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY « 15 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 
| —— 12th ANNUAL SPRING 


| GROUP SHOW 


Ward Eggleston 


161 W. 57ST. N.Y. Galleries 


william june 11-23 


Evers 


creative gallery 
18 east 57 street 


FEIGL 601 Madison Ave. 


American | SoUtine, Lurcat, Friesz, 
~ Kirchner, Schmidt-Rottluff, 


European ey he 
Moderns | Feininger, Vytlacil, Etc. 







SCULPTURE IN METAL 


Dustin R i C E 


Through June 20 
WEYHE ®@ 794 Lexington, N. Y. (bet. 61 & 62) 








modern 
PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
catherine viviano 
42 e. 57 st. new york 
i 0 0 T 7 BAZIOTES 
ae 
GALLERY ae 
600 MADISON _LASSAW 


(bet. 57th & 58th Sts.) MOTHERWELL 
& 












SCHATTENSTEIN: Nude. Equity Show 


How to Raise $50,000 


WirH $40,000 already pledged toward 
a building fund goal of $50,000—and 
that, three days before the opening, as 
THE ArT DIGEST goes to press—the New 
York chapter of Artists Equity is again 
demonstrating its vigor on the eve of a 
large group show to remain on view at 
the Whitney Museum to June 10. Unique 
aspect of the show is that each of the 
500 works on view are for sale at one 
price—$100. Sale of at least 400 has 
already been assured, and the remain- 
ing $10,000 will undoubtedly be raised 
by the end of the show. Purchasers will 
have their choice on opening night, May 
28—first come first served. 

The exhibition includes paintings ‘and 
sculptures by many of! New York’s best 
known “name artists,” as well as works 
by many unknowns who also form part 
of the almost 1,000 members of this one 
Equity chapter. The Whitney Museum 
enthusiastically donated its big build- 
ing for the show. 

All of the works will be exhibited 
incognito, with signatures: blocked out 
so that the public will purchase on the 
basis of merit rather than name. The 
paintings and sculptures have been do- 
nated by the artists themselves, and, 
in some cases, are valued as much as 
three or four times the standard $100 
price, They represent every school and 
aesthetic style in contemporary Amer- 
ican art; approximately 175 of the ex- 
hibitors are ‘gallery artists’; the re- 
mainder “unknowns.” 

With the hope of acquiring by this 
means the down payment on some 
5-story building in New York which 
will serve as its chapter headquarters, 
the New York branch of Equity already 
has ambitious plans for its housed fu- 
ture. At the present time it has only 
a studio room at 74 Grove Street serv- 
ing as headquarters. In its envisioned 
building (which would be ‘a renovated 
structure rather than newly built), the 
chapter hopes to hold exhibitions, re- 
citals, forums, and other activities, in- 
cluding publishing of monographs on 
members. 

The headquarters building is expected 
to cost $75,000-$100,000, and will re- 
quire further financing after the initial 
down payment. 


SILVERMINE 
GUILD OF ARTISTS 


SECOND ANNUAL 
NEW ENGLAND 
EXHIBITION 






June 10 through July 6 


Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 


SPRING 
EXHIBITION 


including recent 
arrivals from Paris 





paintings 
sculpture 


through June 
PIERRE MATISSE e 41 E. 57, N. Y. 





FACT and 
FANTASY, 1951 


june II -july 27 
BERTHA SCHAEFER : 32 E.57 : N.Y. 










HELFENSTELLER 
MYGATT 
WING JUNE 17-30 


La GALERIA ESCONDIDA 


Eulalia Emetaz, Dir. | Taos, New Mexico 





through. June 
Scenes of Paris 
by 
Contemporary French Painters 
GEORGES de BRAUX iine. 
Philadelphia 


1718 Locust St. 





RAMER ART GROUP 


SPRING EXHIBITION 
OILS @© WATERCOLORS e ETCHINGS 
June 4-23 


RAMER scxoo. GALLERY 


4th AVENUE (17-18 Sweet 
HOURS sy 6 DAILY . 4-7329 
Lc penealeeelalienesennesneeaee—> 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
106 East 57 St., N. Y. C. 


SUMMER GROUPS 


JUNE 4-JULY 20 
The Art Digest 
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Comes Summer 

ITH THIS June 1 issue, THE ArT DI- 

GEST begins its customary summer 
schedule of publishing once a month to 
October, and then twice monthly to the 
following June. We are the only art 
publication in America that publishes 
during the summer, and the only one 
that publishes as frequently as twice a 
month during the remainder of the 
year. 

With this issue, also, we are dropping 
the out-of-town calendar of exhibitions, 
a feature which was begun by the 
DicEsT and which in 25 years has grown 
to such an extent that it has become 
meaningless to maintain unless we could 
devote to it about three full pages. 
The Dicest will do a better job of re- 
porting out-of-town exhibitions by run- 
ning instead more short items on the 
important shows. The New York calen- 
dar will be kept complete. 

You will note, too, in this issue, em- 
phasis upon the summer travel centers, 
London and New York. Of the two— 
indeed, of all cities in the world—New 
York will enjoy the predominance of 
visitors. We have for that reason pro- 
vided a survey of what art can be seen 
in New York in permanent museum dis- 
plays, and in gallery group shows. More 
will be carried in our July 1 issue, to- 
gether with news from summer art 
colonies, and the many other items of 
interest for the art world. 

Meanwhile, a pleasant summer to 
you, from the staff of the DIGEST. 


Auction Mart Realities 


HESITATED a long while before decid- 

ing in recent issues to run the prices 
obtained at public auction of the erst- 
while Pepsi-Cola collection of contem- 
porary American paintings. The prices 
were so absurd, the whole thing such a 
menace to hard-earned reputations, that 
it seemed unkind of THE ArT DIGEST— 
unswerving friend of the American art- 
ist—to give further currency to the 
matter. 

On the other hand, the DIcEsT is a 
journal of the news in art, and the ‘mo- 
ment we attempt to suppress or to 
confect art news, our value is impaired, 
even as the artists’ friend. So we re- 
ported the chilly statistics of those 
public sales. 

I have not seen the Pepsi-Cola col- 
lection and know little about the paint- 
ings that were put on the block, except 
that they were works by established, 
professional American painters. I know 
less of why that collection was dis- 
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persed so cold-bloodedly. But I do know 
that every once in a while—in fact ever 
since the American section of the John 
Quinn collection was sold by his heirs 
in the early 1920’s—there are wholesale 
dispersals of contemporary American 
collections at auction, with no one 
around to protect the artists. 

This is apt to happen with increasing 
frequency, so perhaps it is time that 
some of the art organizations concerned 
with the economic welfare of American 
artists give it thought. The fault is cer- 
tainly not with the auction galleries, 
whose business is public auctioning. 
Nor is it with the art dealers who, in 
America, lack sufficient capital to pro- 
tect prices in the manner that Euro- 
pean dealers always protected their 
own artists’ price brackets—indeed, even 
used the mechanics of public auction 
to inflate price brackets. 

It is the fault of no group in particu- 
lar. But it is time nevertheless that 
some thought were given to it. 


Ballast at the Met 


ENTIRELY in the spirit of a Ripley 

Believe-It-Or-Not, rather than in 
any editorial indignation, I reproduce 
on this page one of New York City’s 
numerous architectural oddities — the 
central facade of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, with its four sets of classic 
columns each crowned by tons of rough- 
cut granite or marble blocks. They have 
been slumbering there awaiting a sculp- 
tor for nearly a half century. 

Like so many other New Yorkers, I 
have passed this place for decades, no- 
ticed the vast elevated quarries, and, 
with no more thought, passed on to 
view other Fifth Avenue sights. But 
recently I got to thinking about them 
while considering the several thousand 
American sculptors who, between now 
and next September, will be cutting 
stone and wood, smithing iron and steel 
and modeling plaster and plastics in 
preparation for the Met’s big 1951 Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary American 
Sculpture, designed to uncover our mid- 
century talent in this field. 

The central “wing” of the Metro- 
politan, of which this is the facade, 
was completed in 1902 directly in front 
of the earlier Gothic-style original build- 
ing that it has since hidden. The archi- 


Central 





tects were Richard Morris Hunt, his 
son Richard Howland Hunt, and George 
B. Post, associate. The original plan, 
according to a rendering of the eleva- 
tion in the museum’s archives, called 
for monumental sculptural groups atop 
each set of columns, but, since the ren- 
dering is deliberately blurry as to theme 
or design, the latter obviously was to be 
decided or suggested by the sculptor of 
the building, who was Carl Bitter. He 
completed the medallions and other 
decorations, but evidentally the money 
ran out, and there is no record of his 
having even submitted designs for the 
big elevated groups. And I find there 
is-no plan now for their completion, 
although the Met’s current $10-million 
reconstruction program calls for con- 
siderable redesign of the central facade 
to provide, within a few years, a street 
entrance instead of the present second 
story approach. 

I won’t suggest that a thing be done. 
The facade is bad enough already, and, 
anyway, what could be carved that 
would be appropriate to those Corin- 
thian uprights and expressive of the 
1950’s? A Gigantomachy between the 
museum and the contemporary artist 
done in four episodes, result uncertain? 
An allegorical Compromise Staying the 
Hand of the Art Juror? Something on 
The Apotheosis of the Escalator? (One 
is to be installed in the interior main 
hall.) 

No, I leave it to you readers if you 
care to suggest a design. After all, 
these uprights are Corinthian not Lally 
columns, and the finial embellishments 
should be done in a consonant neo- 
classic manner. No acetylene torchers 
nor driftwood people need apply. This 
must be direct stone carving and done 
at a rather dizzying height, too. 

Perhaps these cairns should just be 
allowed to slumber on, lulled for an- 
other 50 years by the evensong of star- 
lings who tuck themselves away each 
night by the hundreds under the eaves. 
Or perhaps, with the help of some ad- 
vanced and authoritative friend, I may 
be allowed to propose that here too 
we have a “valid new art form’”—the 
quarried, man-raised, but uncarved 
stone, pristine in its eloquent expression 
of a truth eternal—that funds just 
fade away.—PauL Bir. 


Facade of Metropolitan Museum of Art 





PORTRAITS, Inc. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


Family Portraits 
Official Portraits 
Miniature Portraits 


Portraits from Photographs 


460 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 


Lois Shaw Helen Appleton Read 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 



















Watercolors by 


WING HOWARD 


From June 4 
14 EAST 57th STREET * 









NEW YORK 


ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


20th Century 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


16 EAST 57th STREET * 


| 
| 
| 
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NEWHOUSE | GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


LOUIS CARRE opening June 18 
SUMMER EXHIBITION 


712 Fifth Avenue (56th St.) New York 









DURING THE SUMMER THE ART DIGEST WILL BE PUBLISHED 
ONCE-A-MONTH AS FOLLOWS: 


JUNE I — JULY 1 — AUGUST 1 — SEPTEMBER 15 











Philadelphia Area 


By Dorothy Drummond 

PHILADELPHIA: Awards in the Tenth 
Annual Exhibition of The Da Vinci 
Alliance, the 88th Annual of The Phila- 
delphia Sketch Club, and “The One 
World Exhibition of Art” sponsored by 
The United World Federalists point up 
varying approaches to prize giving. At 
the Sketch Club consideration focuses 
on paint quality and originality; at the 
Da Vinci show, on overdue honor to 
that organization’s late leader, Justin 
Pardi; and in the “One World” aggre- 
gate, on fitness of subject coupled with 
paint-worthy execution. 

The Sketch Club’s annual, which 
profited this year by severe jurying, is 
high in quality, whether its contributors 
are knowns or relative newcomers, and 
its honors go to competitors in the lat- 
ter category. John Maxwell, who has 
been gaining notice both in major and 
minor shows in this area, claimed the 
Sketch Club Medal for Near Rushland, 
a geometrically controlled, though fluid 
handling of an angular tree group and 
a horizontal fence. For other prizes 
see page 24. 

Justin Pardi, whose personality has 
stimulated and held together the Da 
Vinci Alliance, a group of painters and 
sculptors of Italian ancestry to which 
many others have been added recently, 
died suddenly some months ago. Award 
to him of the Da Vinci Alliance Gold 
Medal pays posthumous tribute to his 
integrity as a painter and his ability 
as leader. For all prizes, see page 24. 

Like its fellow Annuals, that of the 
Da Vinci Alliance is fairly representa- 
tive of this region’s painters and of 
their many different predilections. 

Although the “One World” Exhibi- 
tion of The United World Federalists 
was a theme show, it turned out to be 
almost evenly divided between paint- 
ings with recognizable theme ideas and 
those with nothing of the sort. Two men 
and one woman won the “ribbons,” and 
it is interesting that while the men 
both dealt with rebellion and conflict, 
the woman chose passive resignation 
and adjustment to adverse conditions. 
The men are Benton Spruance, whose 
Judith won a blue ribbon, and Oliver 
Nuse, whose Struggle, an allegorical 
semi-abstract melding of figures, claimed 
a red ribbon. Night Train by Ann Esh- 
ner, an interesting composition (with 
bow to Daumier), is a study of the 
sleeping habits of coach passengers. 

The non-prize-giving Annual Spring 
Exhibition at Phillips Mill, New Hope 
—that veteran colony of Delaware Val- 
ley artists—comes as a relief to all 
those who have found the strong left- 
wing bias of the big nationals hard to 
take. The show, one of the best staged 
at the Mill, proves that realistic paint- 
ing is far from dead. Among the 117 
pictures and nine pieces of sculpture 
there is a mere trace of the abstract 
and surrealistic. Redfield and Garber 
are no longer present, but John Folins- 
bee is there, and so are such staunch 
realists as Leith-Ross, Sotter, John 
Sharp, Faye Swengel, Walter Baum, 
Ben Solowey and Arthur Meltzer. 

Clarence Carter, Charles Child, 
Charles Ward and Paul Froelich are 
more venturesome; while an unusual 
percentage of younger painters augurs 
well for the health of the Mill’s future. 
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(57th Street Visitor 


By Belle Krasne 

WHILE no New York museum will 
have a comprehensive American art ex- 
hibition for the summer visitor, the 
many New York galleries will provide 
in their summer group shows as varied 
a fare of contemporary art as anyone 
could wish. Here are some of the main 
June attractions. Others will open in 
July and will be reported at that time. 
Most of the galleries listed are in the 
environs of 57th Street. 
Babcock: Some 26 Americans of this 
century and last meet for the summer 
in a show which contrasts sobriety with 
flamboyance. Star 19th-century items 
include Ryder’s hauntingly sanguinary 
Smugglers; Luks’ ruddy faced, top- 
hatted New York Cabby; a bleak Homer 
coast scene; and Eakins’ rapid study of 
sculptor William Rush. A burst of color 
introduces the brave new 20th-century 
world and illuminates talents ranging 
from the real John W. McCoy and Lee 
Jackson to the semi-abstract Will Bar- 
net and Henry Botkin, the rugged Jean 
Liberté and Sol Wilson, the mystically 
near-abstract Martin Friedman. (To 
August 31.) 


Barzansky: Contemporary oils and wa- 
tercolors representing about a dozen 
artists and about half as many modified 
styles. Mixed fare ranges from Pat 
Collins’ psychiatric fantasies or from 
Gatto’s primitive vignettes to a crusty 
harbor scene by Rothbort and a cheer- 
ful, fractured view of a boat basin by 
C. Green, Bostonian newcomer. (To 
June 30.) 


Borgenicht: A dozen American painters 
and sculptors—all but DeKooning being 
regulars of this new gallery—mark the 
season’s end in a show titled “Fluid 
Space.” José de Rivera’s abstraction— 
a simple avine hand-hammered sheet of 
stainless—sets the style objective. Space 
and fluidity also mark Shanker’s Pol- 
lock-like drip and rivulet canvas; Ger- 
trude Greene’s melting Black and 
White; Calvin Albert’s pick-up-sticks 

[Continued on page 20] 
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View of The Cloisters with Hudson River and Palisades at Left 


New York Museums Stage Summer Shows 


By Dore Ashton 


NEw York, the city with a personality 
of a thousand facets, enthusiastically 


opens its doors during the summer 
months to enliven the holiday of the 
thousands of visitors. A unique atmo- 
sphere of festive diversity flourishes 
here which rivals any city in the world. 


Cool stone chambers and medieval 
gardens at The Cloisters offer ideal 
summer opportunities. Siqiuated above 
the Hudson in Fort Tryon park, The 
Cloisters—a division of the Metropolitan 
Museum—are perfect for a day’s out- 
ing, picnic style. This year, in addition 
to the large collection of 12th to 15th 
century objects, a Treasury in the Me- 
dieval Tradition will be open to the 
public. Among the ‘new acquisitions 
housed in the three room Treasury will 
be a large Flemish altarpiece by a fol- 
lower of Rogier van der Weyden, the 
famed Chalice of Antioch, probably the 
earliest surviving Christian chalice, and 
—a rare item these days—a “genuine 
goblet of unicorn horn” augmenting the 
magnificent Unicorn tapestries, long a 
prize in the Cloisters’ collection. 


Piquant Gilbert and Sullivan humor 
highlights Brooklyn Museum’s summer 
show titled: ‘All One Sees That’s Ja- 
panese.”’ This show offers an unusual 
opportunity to see a comprehensive col- 
lection of Japanese prints, paintings 
and textiles of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. Landscapes in prints including 
Views of Fiij and Views of Yedo (Tokyo) 
will be installed by province to give the 
spectator an organized image of Ja- 
panese terrain. A rare group of paint- 
ings by Japanese printmakers from the 
collection of Albert Gallatin is included 
in the show which features works by 
such well known printmakers as Haro- 
nobu. Like the Cloisters, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum is perfect for a day’s divertiss- 
ment. Its garden is that astounding col- 
lection of flora, the Brooklyn Botanical 
Gardens, home of real ginkgo trees. 

Another whimsical print show at the 
42nd St. Public Library titled Fantasy 
offers scores ‘of prints ranging from 
Gothic monstrosit‘2s to 20th century 





Freudian visions. Designed to show the 
use of fantastic animals and figures 
throughout art history and to suggest 
the roots of 20th century Surrealism, 
the show will include prints by Callot, 
Piranesi, Baldung, Chirico, Lasansky, 
Matta, Lam and Dali. 

Pigeons and cool drinks provide an 
afternoon oasis in the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s elegant backyard. Inside, a 
lively program of unusual exhibitions 
will run throughout the summer. In 
June and early July, “Modern Relief” 
designed for architectural setting by 
Maillol, Arp, Lipchitz and others; and 
for the entire summer the museum will 
have on view a group of paintings from 
New York private collections—rarely 
exhibited in public. Visitors will be in- 
vited to see scarcely known works such 
as sculpture from the Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller III collection which in- 
cludes work of Arp, Giacometti and 
Brancusi; paintings from the large col- 
lection of post-impressionist works in 
the Whitney family; Ralph Colin’s col- 
lection including Bonnard, Braque, Rou- 
alt and other modern masters; fine 
examples of Paul Klee from the Clif- 
ford Odets collection and Mondrians 
from the John Senior, Jr. collection. 
During the latter part of the summer, 
a select show of paintings by German 
Expressionist masters is planned. 

The Metropolitan Museum which 
stands majestically among the trees up 
in Central Park shows an exhibition of 
work of the Costume Institute, “Seeds 
of Fashion,” displaying the wealth of 
source material designers may find in 
the museum’s collections. Although 
parts of the museum will be closed for 
reconstruction, picture galleries will be 
opened on the second floor where 
works from the Altman and Bache col- 
lections may be viewed. In addition the 
genius of Winslow Homer will be seen 
in his watercolors, prints and drawings. 

The amazing wealth in the permanent 
collections of New York institutions is 
inexhaustible. Little publicized and re- 
markable is the collection at the His- 
panic Society which has examples of 

[Continued on page 29] 
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London’s Trafalgar Square. National Gallery at Left 


Britain Marshals Its Art for Festival 


By Nelson Lansdale 

LONDON: For the Festival of Britain, 
as for the New York World’s Fair of 
1939-40, the custodians of Britain’s 
great public art collections are putting 
their best feet forward. The chief 
treasures of all the major museums— 
the National Gallery, the Tate, the Vic- 
toria and Albert, the Wallace Collec- 
tion and the British Museum—are in- 
tact and on display. And the quantity 
and quality of special art shows put on 
in London and throughout Britain for 
the Festival is staggering. 

In London, the focal point of the Fes- 
tival is the 28-acre exhibition on the 
South Bank, an area on the wrong side 
of the River Thames previously occu- 
pied by slums and a brewery. These 
have been replaced by a show of sci- 
entific and material progress in which 
the arts get only passing mention. Any- 
body who goes to the South Bank show 
for art’s sake is wasting his time. No 
single exhibit is devoted to art from 
1851 (the year of the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition, of which the Festival marks 
the centenary) to the present; occa- 
sional murals by big names like Gra- 
ham Sutherland and John Piper tend 
to get lost in the shuffle. Sculpture is 
used for ornament at odd turnings. 

But less than half an hour down the 
Thames by boat, on a route over which 
Henry VIII once floated on a flower- 
laden barge while courtiers perfumed 
the night air with atomizers, is Bat- 
tersea Park, site of the Pleasure Gar- 
dens, the Fun Fair, and a small but 
superb international show of sculpture. 
Separated from the boisterous Fun 
Fair only by a bowling green in placid 
use, the sculpture show is spacious, 
serene and uncrowded. Unless you in- 
clude the inevitable Epstein, the only 
American work among the 44 exhibited 
is a big mobile by Alexander Calder 
lent by the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. Most of the big interna- 
tional reputations from Rodin to Giaco- 
metti, living (Moore) and dead (Lehm- 
bruck), are included. From the Stag 
of Francois Pompom to the Hybrid 
Fruit Called Pagoda of Jean Arp, and 
stops in between for Bourdelle’s Cen- 
taur, and figures by Despiau, Maillol, 
Gill, Lipchitz and Maurice Lambert, 
it is hard to imagine how either/ the 
quality of this show or the charm of 
its setting could be improved. 
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For the overseas visitor, the floodlit 
facade of the National Gallery on 
Trafalgar Square, overlooking the fa- 
mous Landseer lions at the foot of the 
Nelson Monument, is one of the most 
reassuring sights of postwar London. 
Although the surrounding area is pock- 
marked with ugly’scars from the Blitz 
a decade ago, and although one room 
was destroyed by enemy action, and 
much of the west side of the Gallery 
damaged, the major pictures are all 
on view intact. The problem of glass 
over the pictures remains, as it was 
in 1936, a nuisance; it has been solved 
in only one reconstructed gallery, open- 
ed last year. Since this contains Leon- 
ardo’s Virgin of the Rocks (there is 
another version in the Louvre), three 
Piero della Francescas, Bellinis, Man- 
tegnas, Messinas, a Pisanello as well as 
a small Giorgione Adoration, only the 
captious could complain. Plans for fur- 
ther modernization, which include im- 
proved lighting and air - conditioning, 
were halted by the rearmament pro- 
gram. One can only hope that the 
world and the gallery will survive into 
a period when, under optimum condi- 
tions, it will be possible to see Michelan- 
gelo’s Entombment, Titian’s Venus and 
Adonis, Rubens’ The Straw Hat, Van 
Dyck’s Charles I on Horseback, the 
Rokeby Velasquez, the two Vermeers, 
Van Eyck’s Jan Arnolfini and his Wife, 
Ucello’s Rout of San Romano, Hol- 
bein’s The Ambassadors and the three 
great Grecos—to single out only a 
handful of the best works owned by one 
of the world’s great galleries. 

At the Tate Gallery 

Between 1939 and 1946, the contents 
of the Tate Gallery, Millbank, were 
evacuated to places of safety, while ex- 
plosions blasted the plaster from the 
walls, and flying shrapnel took its toll 
on the exterior of the building. But 
this London equivalent, roughly speak- 
ing, of the Museum of Modern Art, is 
back in business. The heaven-storming 
Blake Room, the Constables, the Turner 
collection, the pre-Raphaelites are all 
back where they belong. So is the Sar- 
gent Room, and Whistler’s wonderful 
Old Battersea Bridge; so also are the 
superlative French Impressionists. 

The Tate puts the spotlight on Moore 
with a big one-man show which in- 
cludes 74 of his sculptures from 1924 
to 1950, and 100 drawings. At the Tate 


until July 29, the show reveals Moore 
in his most recent work headed to- 
ward the completely abstract. 

Beginning June 29, the Tate will 
stage another special Festival show, 
devoted to William Hogarth. Remind- 
ers of pleasures to come from the same 
artist are on view in the permanent 
collection—among them the well-known 
Self-Portrait with a palette, and a 
Scene from the Beggar’s Opera. The 
Tate has wall and gallery space to ex- 
hibit only about one sixth of its pos- 
sessions at one time. 

Like New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the Victoria and Albert suffers, 
even with the reinstallation of its 
treasures which is still under way, from 
surfeit. Although the Raphael Cartoons 
are handsomely re-hung after 11 years 
in a big gallery all to themselves, the 
plethora of period rooms, costumes, 
miniatures, and space devoted to such 
subjects as Islamic art and Spanish car- 
pets winds up as murder on the feet. 
One immediate result is that really fine 
things—Donatello’s Christ Giving the 
Keys to St. Peter, the Michelangelo 
Cupid, the fine Della Robbia Room, and 
the celebrated Constable Salisbury 
Cathedral—seem harder to get at than 
they really are. 

The British Museum 

Of course the world’s greatest re- 
pository for books and manuscripts is 
the British Museum, probably because 
of its sprawling size the hardest hit 
of any of the museums under discus- 
sion here. Many of its galleries are still 
under repair. Unless you want to get 
sidetracked on the Magna Carta, Shel- 
ley’s manuscript of Hyperion, the Ro- 
setta Stone or the Portland Vase, go 
at once to the Elgin Marbles, hand- 
somely displayed under daylight in gal- 
leries of their own. From there on, you 
must follow your own special bent; 
whatever this is, the British Museum 
is sure to have some of the best of it. 

The Wallace collection has sensibly 
hung most of its finest pictures in the 
Long Gallery, which saves time and 
trouble for the visitor who isn’t inter- 
ested in armor, French furniture, 
Boucher, Fragonard and Greuze by the 
yard. In a single room are gathered 
Frans Hals’ Laughing Cavalier, Rubens’ 
Rainbow Landscape, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ The Strawberry Girl, Velasquez’ 
Lady With a Fan, Van Dyck’s Phil- 
lipe le Roy, Rembrandt’s The Cen- 
turion Cornelius and notable de Hoochs 
and Watteaus. Elsewhere, there is a 
curious Corot Macbeth and the Witches, 
a beautiful Bronzino, Thomas Sully’s 
Queen Victoria as a young girl, lovely 
Guardis, Canalettos, Ruysdaels and a 
whole room devoted to Bonnington. 

London’s monthly calendar of art ex- 
hibitions currently lists just 25 shows 
now on view which are not included 
in this survey, some of them like “Con- 
temporary British Painting 1925-50” at 
the New Burlington Galleries, of ex- 
ceptional interest. And this tabulation 
netessarily ignores the dozens of ex- 
hibitions taking place outside London 
in celebration of the Festival, like that 
of Gainsborough at Bath, where the 
artist lived and painted for 15 years 
of his mature life. It is easy to see 
why, a little less than 200 years ago, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson said: “When a 
man is tired of London, he is tired of 
life.” 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 

Los ANGELES: The most brilliant pre- 
view I have ever seen here was at the 
Century of Painting and Sculpture by 
Jewish Artists show, which has been 
extended to June 21. Somehow 1,050 
people managed to get up to the City 
Hall’s Tower Gallery via one express 
elevator to the 20th floor and a dinky 
one which took them on to the 25th. 
Celebrities and common folk found 
themselves jammed so they could 
scarcely move. 

Among collectors who lent works are 
Ira Gershwin (a magnificent Pascin), 
Edward G. Robinson (Pissarro), Piati- 
gorsky (Soutine’s The Widow), Patri- 
cia Neal (Joseph Hirsch’s The Kiss), 
and William Goetz (a Raphael Soyer 
girl). Many of them .were present. 

The Los Angeles Jewish Community 
Council, which co-sponsored the show 
with the Municipal Art Commission, 
stage-managed the preview superbly. 
Kenneth Ross hung it well and got out 
a fine catalog by not sleeping nights. 

Last month’s surprise exhibit was one 
of portable murals by six painters at 
the Los Angeles Art Association. All 
except a Crucifixion by Knud Merrild 
were abstract. Emil Bisttram (who is 
closing his school here and’ returning 
to Taos) brought the house down with 
four huge panels in glowing colors and 
lively design. Lorser Feitelson painted 
the largest mural in blocky shapes and 
strong colors and demonstrated that the 
forms which are so overpowering in 
his smaller canvases are pleasant when 
given more space around them. Elise’s 
four murals were all good. Other ex- 
hibitors were Elizabeth McCord and 
Gilbert Henderson. 

Bennett Bradbury, exhibiting at the 
Cowie Galleries through June 15, is a 
rising marine painter on whom may 
descend some day the mantles of 
Waugh, Daugherty and Ritschel. 

At the Anthes Gallery to June 14 
two young artists, Roger Kuntz, 25, and 
David White, 24, show very promising 
paintings of people, places and things. 
Both have had good grounding from 
Sheets and McFee at Claremont. 


Chickenfeed That Produces 


A painting found in an obscure art 
shop in San Francisco and called by 
the dealer a “copy” of a famous Poussin 
owned in a New York collection, has 
been tentatively identified now as the 
original from which the New York pic- 
ture was copied, according to the San 
Francisco Argonaut, quoting columnist 
Herb Caen of the Examiner. The paint- 
ing was discovered by 80-year-old Ros- 
coe Oakes, millionaire patron of the 
de Young Museum, and Dr. Walter 
Heil, director of the museum, who suc- 
ceeded in buying it “for chickenfeed.” 
Heil submitted the painting to a group 
of New York experts who agreed that 
it is genuine. According to the Ar- 
gonaut, which credits Herb Caen with 
breaking the story, the newly discov- 
ered painting is worth almost $100,000. 


It will soon be unveiled at the de Young 
Museum. 


Watercolorists in Montclair Show 
: Twenty-seven American watercolor- 
ists will exhibit representative works 


June 3 through 24 at the Montclair, 
N. J. Art Museum. 
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WILLIAM GUNN: Painting 


Flight from Renaissance: U. S. Style 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: When the exhibition, 
Contemporary Painting in America, 
opens June 1 at Los Angeles County 
Museum, the people of this metropoli- 
tan area will have their first real 
chance to grasp the scope of the flight 
from Renaissance tradition which has 
increasingly characterized. American 


painting, during- the: pasty two decades:. ~ 


Almost two-thirds of the 143 pictures 
shown are in modes ranging from semi- 
abstract to non-objective. Surrealism 
has only five representatives and all 
types of painting which depict things in 
a more or less recognizable way have 
only 45 pictures. As for the impression- 
istic landscape—once the backbone of 
such exhibits—it has two examples. 


The aforementioned scope may be 
something of a shock to many of the 
thousands who will see the display; for 
while they are accustomed to present- 
day idioms in local shows, no large na- 
tional exhibition has been staged here 
in nearly 20 years. And the revolt 
against so-called realism has gone much 
farther in the east and in that other 
foreign territory, San Francisco, than 
here. 


Eighty-three of the paintings were 
invited by the museum’s curator of mod- 
ern art, James B. Byrnes, during a re- 
cent tour of the nation’s art centers. 
He, I think wisely, skipped such veteran 


JOSEPH HirscH: Departure 





masters of ordered realism as Speicher, 
Hopper, Kroll and Laufman, since we 
are familiar with them. 

The remaining 60 pictures were chos- 
en by a jury of local critics from 1144 
submitted works. These critics, Ken- 
neth Ross, director of the Department 
of Municipal Art; Jarvis Barlow (Pasa- 
dena Independent), Kay English (Los 
Angeles Examiner), Jules.Langsner and 
myself whittled so severely because we 
felt that whatever we accepted had to 
stand up beside the national works. 

By their bold use of color, line and 
form the abstract and non-objective 
works heighten the exhibit’s total im- 
pact and often make the representa- 
tional pieces seem dull. 

Take what appears to be so complete- 
ly subjectless a picture as Richard Die- 
benkorn’s Miller 22. I haven’t a ghost 
of a notion what the title means yet 
it is a lovely thing. Is it our present- 
day longing for freedom in space that 
makes it seem spiritually airborne? 

I don’t pretend to know all the an- 
swers, yet works such as Xavier Gon- 
zalez’s The Ramshead (still life against 
a cityscape, carefully organized) and 
Francis de Erdely’s Borrachos (but 
very drunk, Senor, permitting mucho 
foreshortening) give me the feeling 
that the contemporary baroque is as 
passé as impressionism. That is, when I 
see them beside such air-view suggest- 
ing pictures as Leonard Edmondson’s 
Perception of Continuities, in which 
vari-colored shapes wind and interlace 
on a white ground, or Walter Gunn’s 
painting (also on a white ground) 
which suggests a park plan but pleases 
only through color and linear direction. 

Veterans and young comers were 
mixed together when I saw the unhung 
show. I had to check the name to know 
that Battle Around a Dandel (1 think 
it’s a dandelion) was by Salvador Dali 
and worth $3,800. It was overshadowed 
by Flower Vendor, a _ bright-colored 
painting from St. Louis by Walter W. 
Barker, asking price $300. 

Maybe Abraham Rattner’s_ color- 
screaming Last Don Quixote will look 
better to me when hung. Somehow it 
makes me feel that this torturing of 
color-shapes for romantic generaliza- 
tion is wearing thin. 

Yet some of the old-timers stand up 
like lighthouses in the storm. It’s hard 
to top Emil Bisttram’s The Mine, ab- 
stract yet real; Raphael Soyer’s nude 
girl, Joseph Hirsch’s The Departure. 
Marin’s pink and blue sea picture, Rico 
LeBrun’s Centurion’s Horse, Jack Le- 
vine’s Homage to Boston, and the paint- 

[Continued on page 23] 
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WALTER HAHN: Still Life 


JOYCE TREIMAN: Escape 


Student Takes Highest Chicago Honors 


By C. J. Bulliet 

CuicaGo: Abandonment of the rule 
of several years standing against stu- 
dent painters being admitted to the 
Chicago and Vicinity show at the Art 
Institute, results phenomenally enough 
this year in not only the admittance of 
such a picture by an undergraduate 
G.I. of the School of the Art Institute 
but in the awarding to him of the first 
prize of $750. 

The late Pauline Palmer, donor of 
the prize, would disagree vociferously 
perhaps could she see the picture, which 
is a still-life of a folded umbrella 
against a gauzy lace-like background, 
painted by Walter Hahn, 24, a Mil- 
waukee artist. 

Though objects in the picture, par- 
ticularly the umbrella, are naturalistic, 
grading off toward stylization, the whole 
effect is that of an abstract. 

The show is a big one as Chicago 
and Vicinity shows go, numbering 192 
pieces. Nineteen prizes were awarded by 
the jury made up of John Atherton and 
Joseph Hirsch, nationally known artists, 
and Allen Weller, head of the art de- 
partment of the University of Illinois. 

The trend is strongly in the direction 
of American abstraction, which isn’t a 
very good brand as abstraction goes. 
The visitor is invited to compare what 
he sees in these exhibition galleries 
with what is shown in neighboring gal- 
leries on the same floor at the Art In- 
stitute, where the Birch-Bartlett and 
Chester Dale collections are hanging, 
and where, until June 10, will persist 
the first comprehensive American ex- 
hibition by Edvard Munch, Norwegian 
prelude to Expressionism, and, in this 
sense, ancestral forerunner of what 
American Modernists are trying vainly 
to do. The drawings in the Chicago and 
Vicinity show, even winners of prizes, 
are sadly shallow when compared with 
the blacks-and-whites of the pioneer 
more than half a century ago. As for 
the paintings, they don’t rank at all 
with Munch’s. Our Chicago and Vicinity 
Modernists, like 99 per cent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, simply cannot 
make the grade. 

Second prize, also of $750 and also 
bequeathed by Pauline Palmer, is sorne- 
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thing Mrs. Palmer may have liked— 
a black marble head entitled Man of 
Sorrows, interpreted as a Negro Chris- 
tus. It is the work of Marion Perkins, 
a protégé of Peter Pollack, in charge 
of Institute publicity. Perkins won 
a minor prize in an Art Institute show 
in 1948, and is now carrying off the 
major sculpture prize, and rightfully. 
Man of Sorrows, Negroid as the Congo, 
is suffused with the spirit of devotion 
to Christ, sensed in a spiritual sung by 
a Marion Anderson or an Ethel Waters. 
A female Negro head in the show, a 
bronze by Nelli Bar, who studied in 
Paris with Maillol, is well contrasted 
with the Perkins Christus. It is an ex- 
pert civilized work technically, without 
emotional kick. The difference between 
this head and Perkins’ is the difference 
between a modern synthetic spiritual 
turned out to order by Tin-Pan Alley 

and an old Negro spiritual. 
[Continued on page 28] 


PERKINS: Man of Sorrows 





e * 
A Modern Viewpoint 
By Ralph M. Pearson 
Sarasota Shows the Way 

IT HAS NOT been a special arts festival 
in Sarasota, Fla.; it was a season-long 
series of events staged mainly in the 
handsome modern gallery of the Sara- 
sota Art Association, but also in the 
Ringling Art Museum—which events 
were written up copiously in a special 
32-page issue of the Sunday Magazine 
of the local newspaper, the Herald- 
Tribune. The entire magazine (imagine, 
if you can, the New York Times doing 
it), all of it, including ads, was given 
to art, artists, art events and schools, 
with the major articles actually written 
by artists. 

In this Second Annual Art Review, 
art for once became big news. Artists 
were given a hearing and a seeing on a 
par with politicians, pretty girls, gang- 
sters, sportsmen, heroes and big-busi- 
nessmen. Artists, in other words, were 
for a week treated with respect as 
making a newsworthy contribution to 
their community—by a city newspaper. 

The Art Association does make news. 
During the past winter season it pro- 
vided for its 550 artist and lay mem- 
bers some 16 exhibitions, local and im- 
ported. It provided encouragement for 
the hobbyist and support for its many 
professionals. It has a distinctive gal- 
lery building as part of the Civic Cen- 
ter. It gives Beaux Arts balls, of course, 
for fun and money. It has sidewalk 
shows. Openings with 700 guests are 
routine. Stores and banks loan windows 
and walls for overflow exhibits—which 
are announced in uniform 1-3 page ads. 
Tourists flock to share the excitement. 
Artists and public get acquainted. Sales 
are made. Artists can keep on working 
—and even buy homes. Art becomes a 
part of life. 

What kind of art? If anyone asks 
that embarrassing question, the 40-odd 
reproductions of paintings and the 
photos of classes all busy copying posed 
models or landscapes indicate that 
skilled naturalism is still somewhere 
around a 3 to 1 favorite. But realism 
supplants naturalism in a goodly num- 
ber of cases and a few abstractions 
adequately hold their own. Two articles 
on modern art are tolerant and quite 
informative. 

Since skilled naturalism does no par- 
ticular harm to its easily satisfied de- 
votees, it is well to have “art” so prom- 
inently displayed on a community pro- 
gram. Discussions are inevitable. Hori- 
zons may well be extended, deeper val- 
ues explored and perhaps understood, 
the leader-artist discovered and proper- 
ly honored. In the meantime studios, 
galleries, exhibitions and “art” lose 
their isolationism and become part of 
the American scene. We move slowly 
in cultural matters, but we must move 
—or else. A community art program 
like Sarasota’s is practically certain to 
induce movement. 


Catalogue of Art Films 

Groups wishing to secure art films 
will find a large listing of them in the 
“Guide To Art Films” published by 
the American Federation of Arts, avail- 
able for 60 cents. More than 350 films 
are listed in the current second edition, 
together with names of producers and 
distributors. 
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Upper Hudson Artists 


A DEFINITE movement toward con- 
temporary idiom, with more established 
painters exhibiting, characterizes the 
16th regional exhibition, Artists of the 
Upper Hudson, current through June 3 
at the Albany, N. Y. Institute of His- 
tory and Art. 

Open to artists living within 100 
miles of the city, the show this year 
drew exhibitors from such prominent 
colonies as Woodstock, Southern Ver- 
mont, Dutchess county and the Berk- 
shires. 

The usual one-man jury was dis- 
pensed with in favor of three judges 
who chose 99 works by as many artists 
from some 756 entries submitted by 243 
persons. Each artist was allowed to 
enter as many as five items. 

With abstraction predominating, the 
show’s most outstanding work included 
oils by Edward Chavez, Bruce Currie, 
Ethel Magafan, Jenne Magafan and 
Howard Mandel, all of Woodstock; Ja- 
son Schoener and Joseph Trovato, Utica; 
Stanley Bate, Craryville; Rudy Helmo, 
Melrose; Sidney Raynes, Schenectady; 
and Keith Shaw Williams, Cambridge. 
Also listed among the best were a 
wrought iron sculpture by Robert Dav- 
idson, Saratoga Springs; a pen, ink and 
wash drawing by Dorothy Dehner, Sara- 
toga Springs; and a watercolor by 
Janet C. MacFarlane, Cooperstown. 


Kansas Regional 


ARTISTS from seven states are repre- 
sented in the 3rd Annual Kansas Paint- 
ers Exhibition, current at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. In 
addition to the home state, painters 
from California, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Ohio, Iowa and Michigan are 
participating in a show larger than 
either of the two predecessors. 

Among new exhibitors this year are 
Robert Blunk, Streeter Blair, Elinor 
Evans, Arthur Fielder, Frederick Liebe- 
trau and Charles Thompson. 

From the exhibition the college pur- 
chased five paintings, among them 
three oils: Lemons and Crackers by 
Norman R. Eppink, Emporia, Kans.; 
Tree Bones by Robert O. Hodgell of 
Des Moines, Iowa; and Dark Streets 
by Arthur Fielder of Courtland, Ohio. 
Non-objective by Beverly J. Craven of 
Pittsburg and The Farm by Marjorie 
Whitney of Lawrence, Kans., were the 
watercolors purchased. (See page 24.) 


Girl Scouts Annual 


The 7th annual exhibition of the New 
York Girl Scouts held outdoors in Wash- 
ington Square to June 3 was judged this 
year by Miss Nell Boardman, Miss Elma 
Pratt and Miss Margaret Breuning, As- 
sociate Editor of THE Art DiGcEest, who 
described it as, “A highly commendable 
showing that reflects credit on both the 
endowment of the exhibitors and their 
wise art instruction.” Top prize awards 
in the various age brackets went to: 

Oils: Margaret Miller, 10-12 years of 
age; Carol Halpern, 12-14. Watercolors: 
Christine Carlson, 10-12; June Kelly, 14. 
Tempera: Jane Mack, 12-14. Pastels: 
Frances Hunter, 10-12; Eleanor Cuomo, 
14. Graphics: Eleanor Cuomo, 10-12, 
Jane Kelly, 15. 

Best work in the show was adjudged 
Eleanor Cuomo’s Horse of the Mist. 
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HERBERT KLYNN: Sloop with Two Suns 


Denver Host to Western Artists Annual 


WITH ABSTRACT art predominating, the 
57th Annual for Western Artists, cur- 
rent. through July 8 at the Denver Art 
Museum, is one of the most diversified 
in media and largest in numerical se- 
lection since the exhibition’s inception 
in 1895. Beginning with only 50 en- 
tries its first year, the show has now 
grown to a total of 1,167 artists sub- 
mitting work for the present exhibition. 

This year’s show is made up of 240 
items, representing the work of 208 
artists from 18 out of the 24 eligible 
states—those west of the Mississippi, 
plus Illinois and Wisconsin. A single 
juror, Lester Burbank Bridaham, sec- 
retary of the Chicago Art Institute, 
made the selections. 

Eight purchase prizes were awarded 
to work in four media. Three prize- 
winners were oils: Cyclists by Deme- 
trios Jameson, Corvallis, Ore.; Houses 
in Victor, by Paul K. Smith, Denver, 
Colo., and The Dream, by Richard E. 
Wagner, Boulder, Colo. 

Two watercolors, Still Life by the 
Side of the Road by Frederic James of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Sloop With Two 
Suns by Herbert Klynn of North Hol- 
lywood, Calif., were among the pur- 
chase awards. Ceramics purchased 
were a bowl by Roger D. Corsaw of 
Norman, Okla., and a decorative bottle 


DEMETRIOS JAMESON: Cyclists 





by Peter Voulkos of Bozeman, Mont. 
One drawing, After the Thrust by 
Clarence Van Duzer of Denver, was 
also purchased. 

A complete list of prizes, including 
14 honorable mentions, appears on 
page 24.) 

Within the roster of accepted art- 
ists are a significant number of young 
people, competing for the first time; 
and many of the works chosen were 
executed by people engaged in other 
occupations. 

While all of the “Isms” spawned in 
the 20th century—surrealism, expres- 
sionism, cubism, abstraction— are in- 
cluded in thoroughly personalized ver- 
sions, representationalism is not over- 
looked. Some of the most successful 
traditional works, however, swing to- 
ward primitivism. 

This year’s sculpture section is un- 
usually large, while ceramics, textiles 
and silver have the exhibition’s small- 
est representaion. 


Northwest Ceramics 


“VIGOR AND DIRECTNESS” according to 
the jury characterizes the 2nd Annual 
Exhibition of Pacific Northwest Ce- 
ramics, continuing through June 16 at 
the Oregon Ceramic Display gallery, 
Portland. From approximately 100 
works, a three-member jury chose 25 
exhibits from Oregon, 11 from Wash- 
ington and 14 from Montana. 

Prizes of $100 each went to Bonnie 
Bartell of Eugene, Ore., for a terra- 
cotta and wrought iron work, Bull, and 
to Peter Voulkos of Bozeman, Mont., 
for an incised stoneware jug. 

Voulkos, who also won $25 for a 
stoneware carved pot, was a winner in 
last year’s competition—as were prize- 
winners Mary Ellison, Bill Wilbanks 
and James Bartell. Additional prizes 
are listed on page 24. 

The jury consisted of Whitney Ashley, 
head of the California School of Fine 
Arts; Sidney W. Little, dean of the 
University of Oregon School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Arts; and Frances 
Senska, ceramics teacher at Montana 
State College. 

New England Sculpture 

An exhibition designed to show the 
different aspects of sculpture being pro- 
duced in New England is being dis- 
played currently at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. The show 
was assembled by the Addison Gallery. 
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Master Printmakers 


For a summer graphic exhibition the 
Philadelphia Museum has selected a 
group of 150 outstanding examples of 
15th to 20th century prints and draw- 
ings from over a thousand works of 
graphic art acquired during its Diamond 
Jubilee years, 1950-51. 

Works by early masters include a 
German woodcut of St. Anthony, the 
only known example; two engravings 
by Mantegna, one, the majestic Ma- 
donna and Child; Rembrandt’s Windmill 
and Christ Preaching; Direr’s engrav- 
ing Virgin and Child and his woodcut 
The Birth of the Virgin. The Museum 
has also acquired complete sets of 
Goya’s Disasters and Caprices from 
which selections will be shown. 

The late Lisa Norris Elkins has be- 
quested her large collection of French 
prints of the 19th and 20th centuries 
to the Museum. Gauguin’s extremely 
rare color woodcut Manao Tupapao is 
the choice item of this excellent collec- 
tion, which includes works of Manet, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Picasso and Matisse. 

Selections will also be made from the 
Lessing J. Rosenwald gift of over 500 
important prints, including a large rep- 
resentation of historically valuable 
works of German expressionists. 

Eighteen drawings shown in the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Exhibition of Master- 
pieces in America will be on view. 


Brooklyn Buys Watercolors 


Six American watercolors and three 
from the German section of the show 
have been purchased by the Brooklyn 
Museum from its 16th Biennial Inter- 
national Watercolor Exhibition on view 
to June 24 at the museum. 

The American purchases are: Specu- 
lation by Jimmy Ernst; Jagged Clouds 
by Lyonel Feininger; The Arrival of 
the Gods by Sonia Sekula; White Island 
by Bill Bomar; Against the Blue by 
Charles Schucker; and No. 1—1951 by 
James Brooks. 

The three German acquisitions are: 
By the Roadside by Fritz Winter; The 
Dice by Hans Jaenisch; and The Danc- 
ers by Max Kaus. 

This year’s biennial included works 
also from Denmark and Switzerland. 
Virginia Announces Regional Purchases 

Work by five Virginia artists—picked 
from 20 objects recommended for pur- 
chase consideration by the “Virginia 
Artists, 1951” exhibition jury of selec- 
tion—have been bought by the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Three oil paintings are among the 
works chosen: Wraith, Wreath and a 
Final Horn by Arthur Hall Smith of 
Norfolk; Watermelon Stand by Roy 
C. Craven, Jr., of Danville, and Chim- 
neys by Benjamin Wigfall of Richmond 
(see DIGEST, May 1). 

The other purchases are a sculpture, 
Bird, by Ross Abrams of Richmond; 
and a watercolor, Low Water, by Jean 
Craig of Hampton. 

Wertheim Collection to Fogg 

A collection of French paintings, 
drawings and sculptures—with exam- 
ples of work by all principal artists be- 
tween 1870 and 1920—has been be- 
queathed by the late Maurice Wertheim 
to Harvard University. The collection 
will be shown at Harvard’s Fogg Mu- 
seum June 15 through September 1. 
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CHARLES MERYON: Le Stryge 





ANDREA MANTEGNA: Virgin and Child 


Attention Veterans 
If you were discharged on or be- 


| fore July 25, 1947, your rights to 


education and training under the 
G.I. Bill (Public Law 346) will ex- 
pire wnless you are actually in train- 
ing at an approved school on or 
before July 25, 1951. 

If you are in this group you may, 
during the remaining period of your 
entitlement, attend an approved 
school—but you must be in actual 
training at the school by July 25. 

Pending further clarification by 
the Veterans Administration it is 


| recommended that veterans now in 


training who entered a G.I.-approved 
art school on or before February 1, 
1951, continue through the summer 
session, or check with the V.A. to 
assure that their entitlement con- 
tinues next fall, especially with re- 


gard to schools which accept other 


than semester enrollments. 
Veterans not now in training at a 


| G.L.-approved art school should ac- 


tually enter summer school enroll- 
ments before July 25, 1951, if they 


| wish to take advantage of the G.I. 


Bill, benefits of which end in 1957. 

Veterans who were in art training 
under the G.I. Bill at the time of 
induction or enlistment after out- 
break of the Korean War are given 
a period of grace beyond the July 
25 deadline. 








Paris in Prints 


Views of the 2,000-year-old city of 
Paris by French, English and American 
printmakers are on exhibit this month 
in the Albert H. Wiggin Gallery of the 
Boston Public Library. 

Among the artists shown are Auguste 
Brouet, Felix Buhot, Felix Bracque- 
mond, Degas, Daumier, Utrillo, Villon, 
Whistler and Frederick Hall. 

Charles Meryon, one of the 19th cen- 
tury’s most fascinating personalities is 
represented by nine of 22 picturesque 
etchings appearing in his famous series 
Eauxz-fortes sur Paris. Zigrosser says 
of Meryon: “No one has ever drawn a 
portrait of a city with such vivid in- 
tensity.” 

Other 19th century images of Paris 
include Brouet’s well known Avenue 
Clichy, Buhot’s Place Pigalle en 1878, 
Degas’ Au Louvre, la peinture, Whist- 
ler’s The Long Gallery, Louvre. Jacques 
Villon, winner this year of the Carnegie 
International first prize, describes a 
cubist Sacré Coeur while Maurice Utrillo 
gives a more realistic interpretation of 
the subject in Le Dome de Montmartre. 


Portland Museum Purchases 


Larger than the two previous annu- 
als, Artists of Oregon, 1951, current at 
the Portland Art Museum, is comprised 
of 128 works of painting and sculpture 
by 83 artists. 

They were selected from 520 entries 
by a jury consisting of artists Alexan- 
der Archipenko and David McCosh, and 
Sherman Lee, assistant director of the 
Seattle Museum. 

From the exhibition the museum pur- 
chased an oil, Bay Composition 2, by 
Louis Bunce; a gouache, Lands End, by 
Charles Voorhies; and a lithograph, 
Through the Gorge, Version 2, by 
Jeanne Moment. 


S. F. Announces Acquisitions 

Twenty-four recent acquisitions are 
being exhibited this month by the San 
Francisco Museum of Art. 

Among them are Matthew Barnes’ 
The Appointment; an untitled work 
painted in 1921 by Picasso; Saumur by 
Dufy; De Chirico’s The Vexations of 
the Thinker; and Morris Graves’ Bird 
Maddened by the Sound of Machinery 
in the Air. 

Being exhibited for the first time is 
Clown with Trumpet by Andrée Ruellan, 
gift of the Childe Hassam Fund of the 
American Academy. 


Hartford Watercolor Purchases 

Five watercolors and a tempera by 
Americans have been added to the per- 
manent collection of the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

They are: Methodist Church by Ed- 
ward Hopper; Spring Bouquet by Mor- 
ris Graves; Jagged Clouds II, 1950 by 
Lyonel Feininger; Prickly Pear and 
Still-Life with Apples by William Som- 
mer and Northern Point (tempera) by 
Andrew Wyeth. 


Colorado’s 2% Ton Acquisition 

A 2%%-ton, 50-foot-high totem pole has 
been acquired by the Taylor Museum 
of the Fine Arts Center, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Originally from the 
Prince of Wales Island in southeastern 
Alaska, it will be included in the big 
comprehensive Northwest Coast Indian 
show beginning at the Center June 10. 
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Seeds of Freedom 


A $3 MILLION loan exhibition of paint- 
ings, sculptures and documents of the 
men “who gave America freedom,” has 
been installed in the famous Christo- 
pher Wren building (reputed to be 
Wren’s only design on this side of the 
Atlantic) at the College of William and 
Mary, in picturesque Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. The show, assembled by the 
Knoedler Galleries, will remain on view 
to July 4, in honor of the 175th anni- 
versary of the steps leading to the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Entitled “They Gave Us Freedom,” 
the exhibition brings together important 
works by such early Americans as Cop- 
ley, Stuart, John Trumbull, Charles 
Willson Peale, John Vanderlyn, Ralph 
Earl, and Benjamin West. : 


Among the star art items in this his- 
torical show are Trumbull’s Battle of 
Bunker Hill and his Surrender of Corn- 
wallis; Stuart’s portraits of Washing- 
ton Jefferson and Abigail Adams; por- 
traits by Copley of Henry Laurens and 
John Hancock, and Peale’s full length 
spirited portrait of Washington leaning 
on a cannon barrel. Sculpture portraits 
of Jefferson and of John Paul Jones by 
the famed Frenchman, Jean - Antoine 
Houdon are included, as well as holo- 
graphic drafts of important documents. 


More than 660 paintings and docu- 
ments, gleaned from public and private 
collections, are listed in the handsome 
catalogue issued jointly by the College 
of William and Mary and Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. So precious are many of the 
exhibits of the show that a special mili- 
tary guard is maintaining a 24-hour 
watch over the big exhibition. 


Ninth Street Event 


An in-group of New York’s most ad- 
vanced artists, under the auspices of 
Leo Castelli, has rented a hall at 60 E. 
9th St., for an exclusive spontaneous 
show of predominantly non-objective 
painting and sculpture. The event is 
one of the season’s most stimulating— 
not because of its caliber, but because 
of the enthusiasm which went into its 
making. It runs to June 10. 


A communal affair, the show repre- 
sents 60-odd artists, ranging from the 
veteran Hans Hofmann, to mentors 
Motherwell, Pollock, DeKooning and 
Tomlin, to such symbiotic disciples as 
Resnick, Jackson and Steubing. All con- 
tributed works of their own choosing. 


Excitement runs high in this show. 
But, as no cross-section could demon- 
strate so effectively, it points up both 
the strength and weakness of today’s 
self-styled School of New York. Strength 
includes vitality, conviction, freedom, 
and above all high per capita painting 
skill. But weaknesses are lack of con- 
cept, tendency to settle for mere decora- 
tion, inclination to confuse motor skill 
and therapeutic self-expression with 
meaningful art. 


Though the focus is on painting, not 
sculpture, the sculptures — particularly 
those of Knoop, Smith, Ferber, Schnabel 
and Rosati—are among the best items 
on hand. All of which helps to confirm 
the suspicion that America’s sculptors 
are making the big advances. 
—BELLE KRASNE. 
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FRANCOIS CLOUET: M. La Jaille 


Detroit Assembles Graphic Masterpieces 


CELEBRATING the 250th anniversary of 
the settlement of its city by the French, 
the Detroit Museum has assembled 
three special graphic exhibitions to re- 
main on view through September as the 
museum’s chief summer attraction. The 
exhibitions are: fifty French drawings 
from the Fogg Museum; twenty-five 
drawings by old and modern masters, 
added to the growing collection of John 
S. Newberry, Jr., Detroit curator and 
well known collector; and recent acces- 
sions to the Graphic Arts Collection. 

Most of the Fogg Museum loans are 
drawn from the celebrated Paul J. 
Sachs collection, one of the most out- 
standing in America. They trace the en- 
tire development of French draughts- 
manship from the 15th through the 19th 
century. The group begins with a deli- 
cate silVerpoint by Simon Marmion, in 
the Gothic style of the 15th century, 
and concludes with four Delacroix and 
six Degas drawings of the late 19th 
century. In between are works by the 


great 16th century portraitist, Francois 
Clouet; examples by the famed clas- 
sicists Claude Lorrain and Nicholas 
Poussin; delicacies by such 18th century 
masters as Fragonard, Greuze, De La 
Tour, Nattier and Prud’hon; works by 
Ingres, Chassériau, Gericault and oth- 
ers of the 19th century, culminating 
with papers by France’s greatest re- 
cent draughtsman, Degas, 

Among the 25 examples added recent- 
ly to the Newberry collection are works 
by American, British, French, Italian 
and ‘other European artists almost all 
of which have not previously been ex- 
hibited. In the American field, the ex- 
hibit ranges from Charles Demuth to 
Paul Cadmus. Of the Europeans, there 
are outstanding examples by Tchelit- 
chew, Kokoschka, Lautrec, Maillol, In- 
gres, Corot, Degas, the late Juan Gris, 
the whimsical Paul Klee, the modern 
Britisher Ben Nicholson the German 
sculptor Gerhard Marcks and the earlier 
Jacques Callot. 
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LINTOTT: Dancer 


English Tradition 


A RETROSPECTIVE exhibition of water- 
colors and drawings by the late Bar- 
nard Lintott—figures, landscapes and 
portraits—makes an impressive show- 
ing at the American-British Gallery to 
June 8. 

The landscapes exemplify the tradi- 
tions of English watercolor painting in 
their fluent handling, in their juxta- 
position of cool and warm tones, in 
their luminous washes. In Cloudy Day, 
the contrast of light and dark masses 
that fill the vast expanse of sky and 
the envelopment of light and air 
throughout the painting are character- 
istic of his work. 


Lintott’s gift of seizing on essentials 
of a scene and omitting irrelevancies is 
marked in all his papers. Rye Harbor 
Entrance illustrates his finely selective 
vision. In it the water of the estuary 
flows between high banks under a warm 
sky; the only detail is that of working 
craft ascending the harbor. The wash 
drawing, Gibraltar, concentrates on the 
mass of the great rock dominating the 
horizon with no details frittering away 
the imposing character of its majesty. 
Or, in Richmond Bridge, the breadth 
and variety of his handling appear in 
the casual sweep of the foreground with 
its beached boats, succeeding on the 
other shore to a complexity of build- 
ings, a carefully related design of shapes. 

Two papers show how much the art- 
ist found to say effectively on slight 
themes. One, Bathing Machines, Hol- 
land, in which a cluster of these curious 
contraptions appears on a glistening 
beach, the whole scene invested with a 
luminous, rosy light. The other, Corn 
Shocks, is a wash drawing sharpened 
by lines of pen and ink, the standing 
sheaves with their loosened, lanceolate 
leaves producing a fluttering, rhythmic 
movement in the entire scene. Rarities 
included in the exhibition are some of 
the paintings, made by Lintott, while 
he was secretary to the British Am- 
bassador, during the first World War. 
One, Neva, Petrograd, is a long, narrow 
horizontal paper, with a glimpse of the 
great river and some distant buildings, 
carried out in ominous, dark tones that 
give a sinister quality to the paper. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Piercing the Mask That We All Wear 


“PoRTRAITS IN REvIEW,” a survey of 
the year, at Portraits, Inc., naturally 
brings the query: In what does a good 
portrait consist? Not in presenting like- 
ness with photographic veracity, surely, 
but in piercing the mask that we all 
wear, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to the inner life beyond it. 
Even a casual viewing of this large 
exhibition will convince one that the 
majority of the artists represented have 
accomplished this feat, laying bare per- 
sonality in varied phases of expression. 

Two outstanding contributions are 
Eugene Speicher’s Mara and Mischa 
Petersham. Like all mature artists, 
Speicher has developed certain idioms 
of artistic language that are familiar 
in his work. In these brilliant portraits, 
he seems to have forsaken his trade 
marks, as it were, in an almost magnifi- 
cence of expression, without foregoing 
his impeccable craftsmanship. He re- 
veals more than the momentary aspects 
of the sitter’s faces in interpreting 
sources of inner life. 

It is interesting ‘to note how warmly 
and sympathetically two portraits of 
“High Brass” are presented with as 





SPEICHER: M. Petersham 


much informality as possible without 
derogating from their exalted standing 
in Rear Admiral Charles McMorris, by 
Albert Murray, and Colonel Edward 
Eagan, by Leopold Seyffert. It is also 
interesting to see how skillfully many 
artists have circumvented the difficulties 
of inartistic masculine attire in their 
vigorous and ably designed portraiture. 
Some examples of this triumphing over 
such difficulties are found in works by 
Sidney E. Dickinson, Raymond P. R. 
Neilson, Paul Treibilcock, Jerry Farns- 
worth. Robert Brackman, borrowing it 
would apppear from Eakins’ design of 
The Thinker, presents a vital figure 
in Mr. Peter Frenchen, deviating from 
pattern to give his sitter an upturned 
face of lively characterization. 

Some unusual items include: Chan- 
ning Hare’s chi-chi Mrs. James Hensel, 
the very essence du chic; Mr. Elliot 
Roosevelt, by Patrick O’Connor, a grim 
monotone of black and white of actual 
vehemence; John Carroll’s drooping fra- 
gility of a girl in Portrait. Andrew 
Wyeth’s The Revenant is an original 
conception, the standing figure, clothed 
in incandescent white not apparently il- 
luminated by the nearby window so 
much as by its own inner ghostly radi- 
ance (see cover). 

And here are ladies, presented in can- 


vases that display an imaginative seizure 
of pose and gesture, as well as beauty 
of costume and décor. Lester Bentley’s 
Miss Sheila Granger is compelling in 
its design of a young woman resting 
her head on her hand and displays a 
brilliance of contrasting hues in her 
dress; Ernest Fairhurst’s Senorita Blan- 
ca Rohde Paunere, depends on its subtle 
modulations of blue and slashing brush- 
strokes for its exotic effect. George W. 
Gage’s Mrs. Paul Kruesi is admirably 
modeled, its warm notes of beige en- 
hancing the beauty of flesh tones. Other 
canvases to be cited are by Henriette 
Wyeth, Charles Baskerville, Leon Kroll. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


He’s Still Protean 


THE PROTEAN Picasso has never re- 
vealed his command of a particular me- 
dium more impressively than in a group 
of recent lithographs on view at the 
Buchholz Gallery to June 23. One might 
say that he has created a new medium, 
for he has pushed the resources of li- 
thography to a point where it seems to 
be a new artistic language. One must 
concur with Leon Rosenberg’s pro- 
nouncement in the foreword: “He is 
not the artist of a moment, but a per- 
petual artist renewing himself unceas- 
ingly in all ways.” 

Among the many challenging prints 
is Bust with Starry Background, a 
solidly modeled face enhanced by scrib- 
bles of curls, the dress indicated by 
white lattice work, a black sky spangled 
with stars as foil to the figure. The first 
version of Woman in Armchair, in 
which a prevalence of sooty blacks is 
relieved by the woman’s white face 
and hands and figured blouse, is not 
far afield from realism. The second ver- 
sion, through distortions and complex- 
ity of details, converts the same figure 
to formalized expression. 

In much the same way the prints in- 
fluenced by Cranach, Venus et L’Amour, 
show in the first version a graceful 
figure, delicately presented; the second, 
through capricious disintegration of the 
goddess’ face and emphasis of detail, 
dispenses with any sense of realistic il- 
lusion.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Picasso: Buste. Litho. 
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George Biddle 

A group of a dozen recent paintings 
by George Biddle will open new quar- 
ters of the Wellons Gallery, at 70 East 
56th Street. Themes of the new works 
continue to be drawn from the Old 
Testament for the most part, with still- 
lifes, war themes and two large studies 
of elephants completing the group. 

Working on gesso panels with casein 
and oil, Biddle achieves a curiously 
chalky, scratchy, dug-in surface that is 
heightened occasionally by high pitched 
reds and greens, sometimes subdued by 
greys. More in his earlier style is a 
large portrait of Raphael Soyer—peren- 
nial sitter for New York’s artists— 
shown in his studio with a model. 

The excessive dryness sensed in a 
Biddle painting emphasizes the antiquity 
of his Old Testament stories. The two 
studies of the elephant indicate that 
this formidable, frontal, lumbering 
piece of animal architecture has _ be- 
come a personal symbol of the inexor- 
able, brute lumbering progress of our 
world, with its dim eyesight and over- 
powering strength. As with his other 
paintings, these studies display a sound 
draughtsmanship. Different in theme 
and treatment is the imaginative Old 
Man River, a painting of a figure with 
intertwining arrowhead leaves rippling 
in the over-all fluency of the design— 
the whole picture suggesting a murky 
flow of water. 

When carried out in nearly a dozen 
paintings, Biddle’s highly personalized 
and arbitrary idiom of color and chalky 
surfaces can tend to become overly in- 
sistent, perhaps a little too relentless. 
(Wellons, June 4-23.)—P. B. 


Nature-Inspired Carvings 

Bleached applewood, violet Kingwood, 
pickled mahogany, iremi, and cocobola 
are some of the woods of which sculp- 
tor William Muir fashions his exotic 
sculptures. Muir and nature both im- 
pose their wills on these rather abstract 
pieces. Nature inspires their baroque 
shapes—a vermiform twist, a plantlike 
upgrowth or out-budding, an intricate 
rooty jungle-tree intertwining, a lichen- 
like intricacy. Natural turns and twists 
of the trunk or branch, knotholes, 
whorls in the grain—all dictate final 
appearance. 


Detvaux: L’Echo. Janis 
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But if nature suggests, Muir has the 
power of selection and _ elaboration. 
Sometimes he exercises that power, 
getting simple, effective results. But 
sometimes his work is indiscriminately 
fussy, ornate, decorative. High polish 
lends an air of virtuosity but takes 
away from the formal properties of the 
carvings. (Sculpture Center, to June 2.) 

—B. K. 
H. Van Kruiningen 

Color lithographs by H. Van Kruinin- 
gen are the work of one of the leaders 
of a group of Dutch abstract artists 
interested in restoring color to graphic 
work, particularly to lithography. Van 
Kruiningen is a meticulous craftsman 
often using as many as 15 colors in a 
single print without any suggestion of 
the laborious work involved. The free- 
dom and breadth of these papers and 
their lyrical note make impression, 

Many of the themes are musical, such 
as Homage to Pablo Casals. Andante 
shows a bird-like figure in blue, seated 
at a towering harp on which the finger- 
ing of the strings seems to evoke the 
gentle flow of melody that they are 
eliciting. 

An unusual conception, Infusoria de- 
picts the animalcula‘that float in water 
unseen by anything but a microscopic 
eye. These tenuous forms suspended in 
a flux of movement with heavier 
growths beneath are being absorbed in 
the open jaws of a large fish. All the 
prints possess arresting color patterns 
and textural richness. (Weyhe, to June 
20.)—M. B. 


Delvaux’ Surrealism 

In Paul Delvaux’ surrealist paintings, 
in which the possible mingles with the 
impossible, he achieves dream-like ef- 
fects by placing nudes startlingly in 
ordinary surroundings. The realism of 
background setting intensifies the sense 
of other-world mystery. There is none 
of the “pleasing horror’ of much of 
surrealistic paintings in these works; 
the figures appear quite at home in 
their incongruous surroundings, their 
impeccably modeled forms gracefully 
disposed. . 

An amusing reversal of the Pygmalion 
theme is shown by a woman’s awaken- 
ing a male statue to life, the contrast 
of her warm flesh and the cold marble 
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admirably rendered. One of the most ef- 
fective canvases is L’Echo, a nude wo- 
man fleeing down a long street, fol- 
lowed at an interval by other figures. 
The sinister, blue light of the street, 
the half-obscured moon and the emo- 
tion aroused by the fleeing woman re- 
call much of the dream-incongruity of 
Chirico’s early work. 

Delvaux reveals his craftsmanship, 
not only in the absolute perfection of 
the nude forms, but also in the meticu- 
lous rendering of realistic detail—build- 
ings, cobbled street, opalescent marble 
pillars, the furnishings of rooms, a 
glimpse of enchanting gardens. In Tram 
Nocturne, he veers close to objectivity; 
the jutting out of the blue car on the 
dark street with shadowy buildings, 
telegraph poles and a street lamp has 
an emotive intensity, yet it is also im- 
pressively realistic. (Janis, June 4-30.) 

—M. B. 
Winslow Wilson 

Traditional seascapes—rocky coast- 
lines, leaping spray and pounding waves 
—are shown by Winslow Wilson in his 
first major New York exhibition. 

A representational painter, Wilson de- 
picts these elements meticulously and 
with great technical skill. One can feel 
the water’s wetness and the hardness 
of the rocks, so detailed the marks left 
by the water are clearly evident on 
them. Ranging from turbulent. storms 
to quiet sunsets, the seascapes exhibit 
a variety of moods. (AAA, to June 9.) 

—M. C. 
Moods in Watercolor 

A self-taught artist, Lucille Hobbie, 
recent winner of a watercolor prize in 
Irvington, New Jersey, is currently 
showing a group of straight-forward, 
factual watercolors. Varied in subject 
and mood, these papers describe Nan- 
tucket buildings and street scenes, a 
bleak snow-capped mountain range, an 
atmospheric forest glen. Most effective 
are three Interiors, felicitously unclut- 
tered, simply and warmly colored, quasi- 
abstract in design. (Eighth St., June 
4-17.)—B. K. 


Elmira Kempton 
Understanding her medium well, El- 
mira Kempton, art teacher at Indiana 
University, exhibits watercolors of not- 
able clarity and freedom. 
Primarily landscape, her work sug- 
gests rather than defines. A combina- 
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tion of large, lightly washed strokes 
with sharp, dark accents gives the illu- 
sion of reality from a distance, but 
created without academic rigidity. Many 
scenes are composed as if viewed from 
an airplane. 

The one portrait, David, indicates the 
artist can sensitively express her sub- 
ject’s character while working realisti- 
cally. (Argent, to June 2.)—M. C. 


B. S. Carter, Jr. 


B. S. Carter, Jr., can do almost any- 
thing he wants with watercolor—from 
academic views of Venice to luminous 
abstractions. All show a mastery of me- 
dium that enables him to communicate 
the particular softness of a landscape, 
intricate carving of a stone building or 
spatial characteristic of an abstract 
shape. 

The traditional Santa Maria della 
Salute, achieves his personal signature 
in the economy with which he defines 
buildings, boats and water—and red 
and black dots of people on the church 
steps. Blending of one color into an- 
other gives the yellow marshes of Barn- 
stable Bay an almost tactile quality; 
the same technique is used to show 
bright lights and damp atmosphere in 
125th St., N. Y. And light washes, paper 
showing through, and calligraphic line 
are combined in the free abstraction, 
Night Fishing. (Ferargil, to June 3.) 

—M. C. 
Otto Botto 


Otto Botto’s exhibition of oils is his 
first showing in this medium in 14 
years, as he forsook oils for gouache 
during this time. His present work 
shows that his ardor in expressing ideas 
in oil and his skill in carrying them 
out have not declined. Color is a de- 
cided asset, its patterns strengthening 
the armatures of the designs. 

While most of the canvases are semi- 
abstract, they indicate an objective in- 
spiration. 

The flower pieces all deserve special 
citation. They are carried out in a high 
impasto that keys up their wealth of 
color and richness of textures, while 
their closely knit arrangements achieve 
a coherent harmony. Of another char- 
acter is Still Life, its solid shapes of 
fruits and vegetables forming a crescent 
through which a glimpse is given of a 
distant city’s towers and buildings. (New 
Gallery, to June 9.)—M. B. 


Sculptures by Rice 


Sculptures in metal by Dustin Rice 
are carried out in reticulations of wire, 
often enclosing solid bronze forms. 
Rebel Angel, the struggling form fall- 
ing headlong, crushing its lacey wings, 
is a contrast to Phoenix, in which the 
indomitable bird appears rising from 
its ashes and soaring upward on out- 
spread wings. 

A complexity of interwoven and over- 
lapping wires, Constellation suggests 
convincingly the usual intricacies of 
an astronomical chart of such a heaven- 
ly body. The delicate upsurge of inter- 
twining lines, interspersed with jewel- 
like stones, in Easter Flower, and the 
gleaming Gift Bush are engaging fan- 
tasies given substance and significance. 

It is remarkable that so many of 
these bronze plant forms seem to pos- 
sess an inner impulse of growth. In 
such figures as Resurrection and Ritual- 
istic Compulsion the symbolism of man’s 
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struggle against environing life, adum- 
brated throughout the work, is clearly 
manifest. The sculptures attest both 
the originality of the artist’s concep- 
tions and his command of craftsman- 
ship to sustain them, the ideas and 
their expression harmoniously unified. 
(Weyhe, to June 20.)—M.B. 


Sam Greenburg 


Scenes of turbulence—a jazz band, 
an automobile crash, an “el” station— 
and wistfully emotional portraits and 
landscapes, are exhibited by Sam Green- 
burg, art instructor in Chicago public 
high schools. Color, robust and unal- 
loyed, is put on the canvas in slashing 
strokes underscored by composition often 
based on diagonals and concentrics. 

Decorative patterning in geometric 
designs on the “el” structure and a 
staccato arrangement of figures gives 
El Station a greater intricacy than the 
other oils. And a stronger psychological 
insight is evident in the portrait Ann, 
of a youngster whose party dress and 
bouquet of yellow flowers contrast with 
fear, betrayed by eyes that seem to 
look within herself. (Creative, to June 
9.)—M. C. 


Bob Rauschenberg 

Experimenting with rhythm and bal- 
ance in his first one-man exhibition, 
Bob Rauschenberg gives most of his 13 
oils a symbolic subject matter. 

A leaf from a fortune teller’s hand- 
book appears with a black arrow and 
hand outline on a silver background; 
and a series of numbers are placed in 
an overall rhythmic design. 

While some of the work is numbered 
rather than titled, Rauschenberg gives 
his abstractions such themes as Cruci- 
fixion and Reflection and The Man With 
Two Souls. Tide consists of black, yel- 
low and white rectangles and white 
dots; and Trinity is characterized by 
three circles and lines on a black back- 
ground. But it is necessary to know the 
title of each painting before it takes on 
more than a formal meaning. (Parsons, 
to June 2.)—M. C. 


French Moderns 


A pleasing group exhibition, this one 
wanders cheerfully from Dan to Beer- 
sheba in its variation of place, time 
and artistic procedure. Unlike many 
summer showings, the group includes 
only a few stockroom items; the ma- 
jority are making an initial appearance 
here. A monochrome wash drawing, a 


coastal scene by Guardi, differs in its 
vertical composition from his familiar 
horizontal papers. 

Dali’s watercolor St. Jerome, a flat- 
patterned abstraction in planes of green 
and yellow; Lur¢at’s early painting, 
Coiffure, its tall figure in textured- 
white combining skillfully semi-abstract 
and realistic design; and Boudin’s wash 
drawing in pale hues are some of the 
appealing items. 

Picasso’s flat cubist painting, L’Egyp- 
tienne, reveals how much observed real- 
ity contributed to abstract conceptions. 
Two drawings by Matisse are definite 
attractions. One, a woman’s head in 
pen and ink, carried out in his remark- 
able shorthand of line, sums up exotic 
personality. Other artists included are 
Rouault, Dufy, Pierre Roy, Monique, 
Pierre Sicard, Diane Esmond, Biala. 
(Carstairs, to June 15.)—M. B. 


Erna Weill 


Academic portraits, sculpture and 
highly emotional, often semi-abstract, 
works are being exhibited by art teach- 
er Erna Weill. 

The sculptures of emotional content, 
usually depicting the entire figure, are 
related to Rodin in the use of exagger- 
ation for expression and in the presen- 
tation of a psychological unity between 
two figures—a pair of lovers or a mother 
and child. But the artist, who studied 
with a pupil of Rodin, works more 
geometrically than the French master. 
There is a similarity to cubism in such 
works as Samson, a terra cotta. piece 
in which the figure has been molded 
in terms of broad planes. (Carlebach, 
to June 2.)—M. C. 


William Halsey 


Paintings by William Halsey seem 
to indicate that he is going in different 
directions at one and the same time. 
Southern Sunset, just edging objectiv- 
ity, is carefully brushed into gleaming 
surfaces, while the grouping of rhom- 
boids and square in Mexican Landscape 
are executed in heavy impasto. Semi- 
abstractions and non-objective canvases 
are both included. 

Some of the most successful paintings 
are Flight, in which bird forms appear 
through a heavily woven tapestry of 
acutely related planes; Aquarium II, 
vague, yet affording an impression of 
forms floating in water behind imprison- 
ing glass; Dream Shape, with its heavy 
bars of green and thrusting rectangles 
held into effective pattern. In all, the 
work the artist’s color is an important 
asset, accentuating design lending vital- 
ity to the canvases. (B. Schaefer, to 
June 9.)—M.B. 

Ludwig Bemelmans 

Original watercolor-and-ink drawings 
of Ludwig Bemelmans’ work published 
recently in various magazines point up 
again his ability to incite a gentle 
chuckle at society’s expense. 

Suggesting a world that takes itself 
more seriously than its occupations war- 
rant, Smoking Room—Queen Elizabeth 
is filled with figures who are engaged 
in serious discussions, hold themselves 
in haughty withdrawal or look mean- 
ingfully at a member of the opposite 
sex. But a humorously upturned nose 
or a cocktail glass held with affected 
gentility gives them away. 

_ Bemelmans turns the joke toward 
himself in Self-Portrait in Paris, where 
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his portly figure leans industriously over 
a drawing board in a rococo room—the 
contrast between the room’s use and 
its design exemplified by a typewriter 
setting in grand style on a delicate 18th 
century chair. (Ferargil, June 18-July 
1.)—M. C. 
Amy Jones 

Amy Jones exhibits oils and water- 
colors that range unexpectedly from 
traditional representationalism to styl- 
ized abstraction. 

A combination of dry-brush and wash 
techniques characterizes the watercolors 
stylistically. Usually depicting rural 
landscape, they are based on contrasts 
—a dark field next to a pool of white 
water or a heavy tree against a deli- 
cate, pastel background. 

The abstractions, mostly oils, are 
made up of light and dark shafts, with 
a white or bright area dominating the 
canvas. (Ferargil, to June 2.)—M.C. 

Louis Tytell 

Although the work of Louis Tytell 
has been seen in numerous group shows 
throughout the country, it currently is 
receiving a first New York solo. 

The 15 oils, all painted within the 
past two years, show derivation from 
Cézanne, with some of the landscapes— 
among them The Moors and Yellow 
Granite—bearing a striking resemblance 
to those of the French master in their 
color, composition and forms. As Cé- 
zanne, Tytell reduces nature to geo- 
metric planes and lets background and 
foreground meet on the surface of the 
canvas. Color creates an independent 
surface rhythm. 

But within several Cézanne-like paint- 
ings and in other works, there are dif- 
ferences and the paintings, cubistic or 
otherwise, are strongly and decisively 
stated. (Salpeter, to June 16.)—M. C. 


James Farmer 


James Farmer’s paintings and draw- 
ings present a curious ambivalence— 
sharp definition of form in the draw- 
ings, and blurred contours in the paint- 
ings of figures, although they possess 
structural soundness. 

Two Girls Seated at Table, shows two 
nudes with red flesh tones, skillfully 
held against a cooler red of the wall, 
the color pattern heightened by the 
sharp green of table and seat. Farmer’s 
ability to display fluent bodily gesture 
in carefully co-ordinated design is evi- 
denced in this canvas. 

A watercolor, Two Birds and Wire 
Cage, is a delightful item, not only 
fluently brushed, but resolving the de- 
tails into a rhythmic design. The draw- 
ings all display vitality of line and in- 
genuity of pattern. (American-British, 
June 12-29.)—M. B. 


Modern’s New Talent 

. Three artists, none of whom have had 
a major New York showing but all 
with a background of exhibitions else- 
where, are being introduced in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s penthouse “New 
Talent” show. They are Irving Kries- 
berg of New York, Henry Di Spirito of 
Utica and Raymond August Mintz of 
Clifton, N. J. 

Kriesberg works in tempera with 
primarily pastoral subject matter. His 
compositions are usually divided into 
two monochromatic color areas—a large 
foreground containing freely drawn fig- 
ures and a contrasting background. 
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Also dealing with the out-of-doors is 
the Italian-born sculptor, Di Spirito. A 
bricklayer and stonemason by trade, 
he depicts the animal kingdom with a 
keen observation while retaining the 
texture and heaviness of his medium. 

Differing from the large, free work 
of the others are the quiet and precise 
oils of Mintz, who has exhibited fre- 
quently in Paris and was given a one- 
man show there last year. He shows 
two still-lifes and a kitchen scene ex- 
pressing an overall calm in their dom- 
inating grey tones and economic choice 
and arrangement of objects. (Museum 
of Modern Art, to July 8.)—M.C. 

Ad Reinhardt 

Variations on the theme of form and 
color relationships constitute a new 
group of non-objective paintings by Ad 
Reinhardt. Working away from his 
earlier work — fragmentary, evocative, 
incendiary designs—Reinhardt is cur- 
rently concentrating on larger elements 
and flatter, simpler patterns. The new 
canvases range in size from a thin, 
arm’s-reach vertical panel to an out- 
size expanse. In most, the design com- 
prises broken horizontal and vertical 
bars of color. Hues often jostle, vibrate 
and blind. There is a dissolving white 
on proximate sunlight yellow, a Vogue 
pink on antagonistic orange. 

Static as the means may appear, the 
paintings produce a sense of movement 
by virtue of the fact that they force 
the eye to work: to encompass the 
jazzy breaks of intersticed verticals and 
horizontals, to adjust to the color jux- 
tapositions, to register the effect of 
blurred horizontals which evoke kinetic 
images of express trains racing past 
lighted stations in the night. 

Reinhardt’s answers to his academic 
painting problems sometimes fail to 
come off, as when he reaches a white- 
on-white point of no return. But in most 
instances his design is well sustained, 
his color eminently effective. (Parsons, 
June 4-23.)—B. K. 


Ben Shahn Drawings 
Drawings by Ben Shahn show his 
ability to involve the spectator emo- 
tionally, just as he does in his oils. 
Line plays an important part, but is 
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often combined with solid black or pat- 
terned areas to create a design that 
seems to float in space. Three figures 
in Bicycle Act are balanced on wheels 
too slim to hold them, but the figures 
are kept in the air by a strong back- 
ground pattern and the spectator feels 
the precariousness of their performance. 
Spatial empathy again appears in 
Tennis, where three white figures are 
placed at great distances on a solid 
yellow ground. The contrast between 
weight and lightness—a heavy figure 
in a field of thin wheat stalks—gives a 
poetic quality to Man Picking Wheat. 
(Downtown, to June 8.)—M. C. 


Carl Rabus 

A series of handpressed woodcuts 
completed in 1945 in Brussels and sym- 
bolizing concentration camp experiences, 
comprises the most significant portion 
of Carl Rabus’ first New York solo 
exhibition. 

Entitled The Passion, the series is 
made up of 17 works on such themes 
as Road to Calvary, where prisoners 
in procession carry individual crosses, 
and Ecce Homo, establishing a recur- 
ring “Man of Sorrows” theme. Through- 
out, symbols play a strong role: barbed 
wire appears again and again and 
reaches a metaphoric height in Dream, 
where it is lifted by strong hands and 
evolves into a pattern of stars. 

Rabus works largely, both in the 
woodcuts and his freely executed water- 
colors. In the former, black dominates 
with bold white lines determining fig- 
ures and pattern. (Artists, June 2-22.) 

—M. C. 
Gertrude O’Brady 

Castles, cathedrals, picturesque streets 
and old gateways are depicted in deli- 
cate small oils by Gertrude O’Brady 
of Bethlehem, Conn., who is holding 
her seventh solo exhibition in six years. 

Studying in France from 1937 to 1950, 
Miss O’Brady held four shows there 
and in addition gave an exhibition of 
sketches of other prisoners while she 
was in a German concentration camp. 

Work in her present show, however, 
has a decorative placidity, emphasizing 
bright blue skies, patterns of trees and 
details of old buildings. Technically, it 
ranges through broad areas of paint 
that, combined with sparse placement 
of objects, give the effect of surrealistic 
space, miniature pointillism, and an 
articulation of elements that suggests 
the primitive. (AAA, June 11-30.)—M. C. 


William Ivers 

Painting in the tradition of Mir6, 
William Ivers presents oils filled with 
imaginatively humorous people, fan- 
tastic animals and playful forms. 

Dealing with such themes as Candy 
Kid, Animal Farm and Circus, they 
often express the child’s naive visual 
attitude of delight, but are executed 
with the sophistication of the adult. In 
some, mythology or adult states of 
mind are interpreted from the same 
playful point of view. Icarus is not 
tragic but somewhat foolish; he falls 
from a red ball of a sun through a gay 
orange sky. Moon Bound shows a care- 
free figure floating gleefully through 
grey space toward an orange moon. 

Ivers includes in his work texture 
made up of curlicue lines of color and, 
for compositional purposes, small bits 
of geometric abstraction. (Creative, 
June 11-23.)—M. C. 
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metal figure constellation; a faceted, 
surreal Peterdi; and Jimmy Ernst’s 
Triptych. Sid Gordon, George Constant, 
Peter Grippe, Milton Avery, and Louise 
Nevelson posit abstraction approximate- 
ly in the order named. (To June 30.) 


Carré: A paean to nature, this summer 
stock show includes 16 oils by four 
French contemporaries. Impressions of 
landscape range from the naturalistic 
light touch of Dufy to the more ambi- 
tious abstract interpretations of Gro- 
maire, Villon and Léger. Among the 
rhapsodies to the earth are summary, 
summery Dufys dating 1936 and 1938; 
a patterned, yet architectural Gromaire 
seascape; Léger’s Polychrome Land- 
scape, full of light, air, and scattered 
free forms, and a ’44 Villon in unex- 
pectedly deeper, stronger colors. (June 
18-July 20.) 


Contemporary Arts: This lexicon of 
painting styles democratically juxta- 
poses recognized and _ unrecognized 
American talents of today. The city is 
a springboard for an orderly Cuthbert, 
a small Pellew night romance, and for 
Baumbach’s primitive truck with every- 
day affairs. Notable and familiar are 
Visser’t Hooft’s abstracted whimsicali- 
ties, Wilson’s gaudy colors, Samuel 
Koch’s naive correctness. Items by les- 
ser knowns range from Pacassi’s bright, 
simply handled subjects to non-objec- 
tive experiments by Susan Moore. In- 
termittently, new paintings by artists 
present and absent will supplement or 
be substituted for items in the starter 
stock show. (To July 20.) 


Durlacher: Nurtured on romance, real- 
ism and super-realism, this contempo- 
rary American contingent is joined by 
British abstractionists Nicholson, Vaug- 
han and Colquhoun. James Grunbaum, 
newest associate of the gallery, blends 
Shahn and Steinberg cartoons. Other 
new items in a nature-based idiom in- 
clude three dour Stephen Greenes, an 
abruptly shadowed Stuempfig, a glow- 
ing Walter Stein, a poetic Leonid, a 
Fosburgh landscape in the Hudson River 
School tradition. Foy is meticulous; 
Melcarth, melodramatic; Tchelitchew, 
metaphysical in concentric-circle heads. 
Off on other tangents are debonair, fan- 
tastic Seligmanns, a dappled Hyman 
Bloom, and immaculate Demuth water- 
colors. (To July 31.) 


Eggleston: Marking late spring, this 
group of 20-odd freshly painted exhibits 
represents a youngish batch of Ameri- 
cans. Watercolors share the limelight 
with oils. Style seeks no level. Names 
new to 57th Street are Charles Mount, 
Ted Jacobs, Richard Schell and Jan Fo- 
garaty. Those with shows behind them 
include Leslie Fliegel, Rosabelle Morse, 
Emily Lowe. 


Feigl: Unshown and familiar paintings 
by European and American expression- 
ists keep the aesthetic temperature as 
high as a July thermometer’s mercury. 
New and notable are a Kirchner por- 
trait of 1913; a 1920 Feininger jostled 
by planes and whorls; a bold, desert- 
colored fauve Othon Friesz of 1907. 
Soutine, Schmidt-Rottluff and Vytlacil 
round out the pyrotechnic company. 
(To July 31.) 


” 








TANGUY: The Transparent. Matisse 


Grand Central Moderns: Contemporary 
American painters converge on a semi- 
abstract middle ground in this mid-year 
retrospective. Typified by a multiplicity 
of planes and/or facets, pictures here 
represent Lamar Dodd, Arthur Osver, 
Frank Duncan, Xavier Gonzalez, Haz- 
ard Durfee, Fred Conway, Virginia 
Banks, and other gallery members. A 
more abstract Byron Browne, a more 
illustrative Lucille Corcos stretch the 
show’s idiomatic scope at the extremes. 
Exhibitors include sculptors Milton He- 
bald and Hugo Robus; veteran Maurice 
Sterne; and newest stable members, 
Ellis and Candell. (To June 30.) 


Hacker: A melting pot of modern trends 
and influences, this all-American con- 
temporary painting-sculpture ensemble 
lists items by troupers Alice Trumbull 
Mason, Judson Smith, Ben Benn and 
Werner Drewes and by tyros Sal Sirugo, 
Al Kotin and Dorothy Hewes. Little- 
knowns supply the balance of exhibits. 
Starting with Sara Provan’s tasteful 
semi-abstractions, the gamut of styles 
embraces Hugh Weiss’ mottled-color, 
Soutinish idiom; Tavelli’s bold, stick- 
figure personages; Sirugo’s Tobey-like 
hierogyphics; and Smith’s harmonious, 
Tomlin-touched tape rhythms. Best of 
the few sculptures is Shinkichi Tajiri’s 
bristling, ceremonial Warriors. (To 
June 16.) 


Kootz: New items supplement seasoned 
pickings in this round-up of advanced 
abstraction. Hans Hofmann, veteran of 
the sextet, tests and proves the effects 
of space and color tensions. Gottlieb 
and Motherwell show effective recent 
departures in the direction of freedom. 
Baziotes is“séer* at his romantic color- 
best. Sculpfor David Hare tackles for- 
mal relationships in a clean-surfaced, 
compact bronze. Ibram Lassaw, new 
member of the coterie, shows a poetic, 
jungle-jim-like welded metal sculpture. 
(To June 30.) 


Kraushaar: A compendium of contempo- 
rary watercolors, this group includes 
new work by half-a-dozen gallery regu- 
lars, familiar items by a dozen. Liberal 
in viewpoint, the show includes Dean 
Fausett’s hazy, romance-bathed land- 
scape and a chatty Gifford Beal vignette 
of Rockport in full swing, as well as a 
blue and green abstracted Kienbusch, 
a giddy non-objective design by Louise 


Stanton, and a pair of cool, rather 
Orientally executed papers by Sidney 
Eaton, new name on the gallery roster. 
Specialties of the month are Penny’s 
piled up view of Gay Head and a 
panoramic Shrag landscape conceived 
in rather abstract terms. (To July 7.) 


Levitt: Lively papers by nine Americans 
make up this “Watercolor Festival.” 
Strongly abstract, the group includes a 
trio of swirling Kupferman designs sug- 
gesting phosphorescent shapes adrift in 
inky pools; Nabb’s delicate seaweedy 
clusters, scattered like printings on chic 
gift wrappings; Zouté’s gruff, ingratiat- 
ing Indian totems. Masley’s saucier 
semi-abstractions stem, in color and 
motif, from the Southwest. More ex- 
pressionist is Umlauf’s woman in white- 
shot, black-reinforced paint. Objective 
base is established by Ella Van Dyck’s 
clean, quaint -to-illustrative country 
scenes. (To June 30.) 


Matisse: Contemporary French and 
American paintings and sculptures— 
ranging from a never-shown 1915 Glei- 
zes to a new Maclver of jewel clusters 
adrift in a mysty, mystic atmosphere— 
make lively end-of-season fare. Also 
here on a first showing are a ravished 
Balthus adolescent and Dubuffet’s 
Lady’s Body, both vintage 1950; a Del- 
vaux gouache; a moody 1927 Max Ernst; 
a sketchy, cabalistic canvas by Lam; 
and an opalescent Tanguy. For sheer 
whimsy, see Mir6d’s objet trouvé—a 
small-boy prank played on an over- 
blown Victorian portrait in a grotesque 
gilt frame. A Brauner, a Masson gou- 
ache on canvas, a 1950 Léger, designed 
on a sinuous axis, and sculptures by 
Giacometti and Roszak are seen in re- 
peat performances. (To June 30.) 


Midtown: American painters stick fairly 
close to everyday facts in this review 
of the season. Realist items include an 
enigmatic Koerner, a nursery colored 
Gladys Rockmore Davis, romantic 
scenes by Kester and Thon, Isabel 
Bishop’s vignette of tawdry subway 
strap-hangers, and a Mexican motif by 
Doris Rosenthal. Savoring more of ab- 
straction are items by Julien Binford, 
Miron Sokole, and William Palmer. 
Maldarelli’s Penn Academy prize-win- 
ning nude is the show’s sole sculpture. 
(June 5-30.) 


Milch: A double-decker American paint- 
ing show devotes a floor to 19th-century 
artists, a floor to contemporaries. On 
the dark lower deck, fare ranges from 
a cuddly Cassatt study of an infant to 
a roaring seascape by Frederick Waugh, 
past master of marine painting. Luks 
waxes sentimental; impressionists Law- 
son and Hassam are confetti-colorful; 
Ryder is mysterious, obscure. Homer, 
Blakelock, Henri, Weir, Wyant, Twacht- 
man and Eakins round out the era. 
Upstairs items range from capable re- 
portage by Arnold Knauth to satire by 
Frank Di Gioia. Factual watercolors 
by Ricci and Whorf, an explosive Iver 
Rose, a straight-forward Farnsworth 
portrait, Di Valentin’s Clown and a ro- 
mance-auraed Pittman interior are seen 
in a first showing. (To June 30.) 


New Gallery: Titled “Four Young Col- 
lectors,” this roundup of paintings and 
drawings by visiting name-artists makes 
low price its object. Scaled to a modest 
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pocketbook, suited to various tastes, 
items on hand represent Stuart Davis, 
Max Weber, Gorky, Byron Browne, 
Orozco, Tamayo, Jack Levine, Carlos 
Merida, Mir6, Maurer and Eishemius. 
Prices here start at $50, stretch to $600. 
(To June 30.) 


Passedoit: With one eye fixed on to- 
morrow and the other on yesterday, 
this gallery is showing its string of 
contemporary Americans—hardy peren- 
nials like Nordfeldt and Von Wicht plus 
a crop of new affiliates: painters Morris 
Davidson, Allen Atwell, Dorothy An- 
drews, and sculptor Adolph Dioda. 
Largely abstract, the fresh pickings in- 
clude Von Wicht’s dignified red-green, 
textured composition; Davidson’s sober, 
segmented design; and meltingly and/or 
flatly painted canvases by Hansen and 
Atwell. More representational are Di- 
oda’s veined stone animals, cued by 
Flannagan, and Ruhtenberg’s moody 
blue boy. (To June 30.) 


Peridot: New watercolors by members 
—young in years or spirit—of the Vil- 
lage’s abstract stronghold supply a dose 
of adventure lacking in the shows of 
reputation-conscious uptown outfits. 
Choice and non-objective among the 
paired exhibits are Esteban Vicente’s 
snatch of color and wisp of line col- 
lages; Franks’ reeling, bucking brush 
rhythms; Brooks’ simple and seemingly 
random design fragments. In the figura- 
tive sphere, Reginald Pollack produces 
simple, stern heads and sculptor Leon- 
ard draws massively delicate nudes. 
Weldon Kees, Alfred Russell, Louise 
Bourgeois and Philip Guston add to the 
medley of statements. (To June 18.) 


Perls: Some unfamiliar items from a 
group of familiar artists are featured 
in this review of modern French paint- 
ing in which the sophisticated Braque, 
Picasso and Léger share billing with 
the naive Bauchant, Bombois, Vivin and 
Eve. Séen for the first time in New 
York aré a pair of biomorphic 1929 
Légers; a 1912 Utrillo, fresh from 
cleaning; a small, multiple-view Picasso 
head, vintage 1942; and a plainly post- 
Cézanne Dufy, painted in the prevailing 
earth-hues of 1909. (To June 29.) 
Rehn: An assortment of some two dozen 
paintings, most of them unseasoned, 
comprise a cross-section of today’s 
American art. Stylistic limits are de- 
fined on one side by a warm-toned 
[Continued on page 26] 
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ART BOOKS 


Fifty Artists’ Methods 


“How Paintings Happen,” by Ray Beth- 
ers. Norton, 150 pages, $4.50, 

Ray Bethers, painter and graphic art- 
ist, scrupulously avoids pontifical sim- 
plifications so often found in books de- 
signed to “tell all” about art. His “How 
Paintings Happen” is distinctively free 
of snobbish canonizations of principles. 


Bethers has organized his book around 
two sound basic premises: that art is 
not a copy of nature and that painting 
conveys emotion rather than informa- 
tion. To support his thesis, he intro- 
duces illustrations of paintings of over 
50 artists accompanied by photographs 
of the actual subjects, mostly land- 
scapes, which inspired the paintings. 
Short statements by the artists coun- 
tered by the author’s comments make 
the value of using motif photographs 
obvious. In each case the artist de- 
parts to greater or lesser degrees, and, 
like Delacroix, consults nature as a 
dictionary. 

Apart from revealing the method of 
the artist, the book does a real service 
in the opening chapters in clarifying 
what Bethers calls “a kind of visual 
alphabet of the basic structure of pic- 
tures.” An elusive definition like that 
of the term “picture plane” is clearly 
and acurately expressed. 


Above all, Bethers always allows for 
differences in individual perception and 
taste, showing a catholicism rarely 
found in books of this type. 


—DorE ASHTON. 


Books Received 


THE SCULPTURES OF MICHELANGELO, by 
Ludwig Goldscheider. (New York: 
Phaidon, Oxford Univ. Press, dist.; 
150 plates; $6.) A second edition re- 
vised and enlarged, made from new 
plates and containing all of the works 
of Michelangelo reproduced in monu- 
mental size, with greater attention 
given to details. 


MEANINGFUL ART EDUCATION, by Mildred 
M. Landis (Peoria: Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., Inc.; illustrated; $4.) Dr. Landis, 
Syracuse University Professor of Art 
and Education, provides material of 
value to the development of art ex- 
periences in terms of the growth and 
developmental learning. of the child. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, His Life and Work 
as a Book Illustrator, by Ruari Mc- 
Lean (New York: Pellegrini & 
Cudahy; $2.50). Containing 54 pages 
of reproductions with critical and 
biological tect. 


CANADIAN ART, by Graham McInnes 
(New York: Macmillan; illustrated; 
$5). A revised, completely up-to-date 
and expanded version of the author’s 
earlier book of 1939, which was the 
first attempt to provide a history of 
Canadian art. 


ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY FOR THE 


ARTIST, by Stephen Rogers Peck (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press; illustrated; 
$6). A most exhaustive, profusely il- 
 lustrated study, the product of 12 
years work by the lecturer on ang- 
““témy for the Parsons School.~“* ~ 





A. H. Maurer, A Biography of Ameri- 
ica’s First Modern Painter, by Eliza- 
beth McCausland. (New York: A. A. 
Wyn; $5.) The story of one of the 
early modernists exhibited at Stieg- 
litz’s “291,” whose life ended in trag- 
edy. 


SUCCESSFUL DRAWING, by Andrew Loo- 
mis. (New York: Viking; full illus- 
trated; $4.95.) A book intended for 
the art student and practicing artist, 
by one of the country’s more success- 
ful illustrators. 


Auction Calendar 


June 1: 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. French 
Provincial furniture & accessories for interiors 
& gardens. Also includes lamps, clocks, faience, 
porcelain, téle, oven metal work, garden foun- 
tains, sculptures & other ornaments. Assembled 
by Mme. Renée Gibal, daughter of Mme. R. 
Guérin. 


June 6, 7 & 8: 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
English, American & other furniture & decora- 
tions. Includes paintings, prints, autographs, 
gold boxes, Russian & Viennese enamels, Geor- 
gian & other silver, table porcelain and Oriental 
rugs. Paintings feature Flowers by Gerard van 
Spaendonck, genre subjects by Drouais, and 
works by Thomas Moran and Robert Reid. 
Exhibition from June 1. 

June 13 & 14: 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Garden furniture, seulptures for outdoors and 
interiors, country furniture and decorations from 
the estate of the late Edward Hubert Litchfield 
and other owners. Includes 19th century marble 
and alabaster sculptures, among them Perse- 
phone by Hiram Powers; Puck by Harriet 
Hosmer; marble figures of Washington & Frank- 
lin. Exhibition from June 8 
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Where to Show 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 


NATIONAL HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN EX- 
HIBITION. July 10-16. Hendersonville Woman's 
Club & Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp, 
Ine. Media: oil, watercolor, ceramics, graphic 
art & sculpture. Jury. Entry fee $1. Entries due 
July 6. Write Mrs. John S. Forrest, Box 183, 
Hendersonville. 


New York, New York 


AMERICAN SCULPTURE 1951. Opens Dec. 7. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Open to per- 
manent residents of U.S. & possessions. Jury. 
Prizes: $8,500. Entry blanks & photographs 
of works due Sept. 15. Write American Sculp- 
ture 1951, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th 
Ave. at 82nd St. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION FOR ONE-MAN SHOWS. 
July 9-21. Creative Gallery. Media: all. Entry 
fee $2. Prizes. Jury. Work due June 21-23. 
Photographs of sculpture due June 9. Write 
Creative Gallery, 18 E. 57th St. 


Newport, Rhode Island 


NEWPORT ART ASSOCIATION 40TH ANNUAL. 
June 30-July 22. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
drawing, print & small sculpture. Jury. Entry 
fee $2 to non-members. Entry cards due June 
8. Work due June 15. Write Art Association of 
Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave. 


Ogunquit, Maine 
31ST ANNUAL NATIONAL PAINTING EXHIBI- 
TION. July 1-Sept. 3. Ogunquit Art Center. 
Media: oil, watercolor tempera. No jury. Prizes: 
$450. Fee: $10. Entry cards due June 15. En- 
tries due June 16. Write Ogunquit Art Center, 
Hoyt's Lane. 


REGIONAL ONLY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


1951 IOWA ART SALON. Aug. 25-Sept. 3. Iowa 
State Fair. Open to Iowa Artists. Media: all 
painting, drawing & 150 Ib. or less sculpture. 
Prizes: $600. Write to Iowa State Fair Board, 
Des Moines. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


MID-AMERICA ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 2ND 
OUTDOOR FAIR. June 29-July, 1. Country Club 
Plaza. Open to mid-western artists. Write to 


Mid-America Artists Association, 4415 Warwick. 


2ND MID-AMERICA ANNUAL. Nov. 4-28. Nelson- 
Atkins Gallery of Art. Open to artists in states 
from Mississippi River to Rockies. Media: paint- 





SPECIFICATIONS. 


THE WORLD’S FINEST ARTISTS’ 


ing & sculpture. Jury. Prizes: $2,500 in pur- 
enase awards. Entries due Oct. 1. Write Vin- 
cent Campanella, Exhibition Chairman, Kansas 
City Art Institute, 4415 Warwick Boulevard. 


New York, New York 


EMILY LOWE AWARD 3RD ANNUAL COMPE- 
TITION. Nov. 5-24. Joe & Emily Lowe Founda- 
tion. Open to American artists, 25 to 35 years 
old, painting in New York City & with no 
financial means of promoting this work. Prizes: 
$1,300 in purchase awards & a one-man show. 
Write Ward Eggleston, Director, Emily Lowe 
Award, 161 W. 57th St. 


LEAGUE OF PRESENT DAY ARTISTS 11TH 
ANNUAL. October. Riverside Museum. Open to 
New York modern artists. Media: all. Jury. 
Fee $1. Membership $10. Entry date not given. 
Write Helen Gerardia, 490 West End Ave. 


Ogunquit, Maine 


OGUNQUIT ART ASSOCIATION EXHIBITIONS. 
July 1-29, Aug. 5-Sept. 3. Barn Gallery. Open 
to members & artists resident in Ogunquit & 
vicinity. Media: oil, watercolor, prints, draw- 
ings & sculpture. Jury. Membership application 
& works due June 25. Write Mrs. Muriel 
Brazer, Box 542, Ogunquit. 


Rockport, Mass. 


ROCKPORT ART ASSOCIATION 31st ANNUAL. 
June 23-July 31. Aug. 4-Sept. 16. The Old 
Tavern. Open to association members. Media: 
oil, watercolor, prints, drawings & sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes: $425. Entries due June 14 & 
July 23. Write Harriet K. Matson, secretary, 
Rockport Art Association. 


Sacramento, California 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ARTS ANNUAL 
GRAPHIC & DECORATIVE ARTS EXHIBITION. 
July 2-31. California State Library. Open to 
artists of Sacramento and San Joaquin counties 
and Mother Lode area. Media: prints, drawings, 
pottery, weaving, metal & leather work & small 
sculpture. Jury. Entry eards & work received 
June 21, 22. Write Alicie Hook, California 
State Library. 


Springfield, Illinois 


5TH ANNUAL OLD NORTHWEST TERRITORY 
ART EXHIBIT. Aug. 10-19. State of Illinois. 
Illinois State Fairgrounds. Open to artists born 
or residing in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin & [llinois. Media: oil, watercolor & prints. 
Jury. Prizes: $1,500. Entries due June 25-30. 
Write Reginald H. Neal, director, Old Northwest 
Territory Art Exhibit, 620 W. Washington Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 
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ILLINOITS 


Cape Ann Annual 


Plans have been announced for the 
sixth annual exhibition of the Cape 
Ann Society of Modern Artists, Rock- 
port, Mass. Two simultaneous exhibi- 
tions will open July 1 at the Hawthorne 
Inn Gallery, East Gloucester, and at 
Red Men’s Hall, Rockport, in which it 
is hoped all tendencies in American art 
will be represented. 


Catan-Rose School Exhibit 

An exhibition by students and fac- 
ulty of the Catan-Rose Institute of Fine 
Arts of Jamaica, L. I., is on view in the 
gallery of Arthur Brown & Bro., 2 West 
46th St., to June 15. Work of students 
from all departments of the school in- 
cludes paintings, sculpture, advertising 
design, illustration, and textile design. 


Los Angeles 
[Continued from page 11] 


ings by Sheeler, Stuart Davis, Feinin- 
ger, Gottlieb, Knaths, Osver, Ejnar 
Hansen, Robert Motherwell and Oskar 
Fischinger—these all stand up despite 
wide diversity of style. Is it because 
these artists have something to say? 


Conrad Buff’s stark mountain picture, 
Tetons, looks very well between Ratt- 
ner and Menkes. Yet for years curators 
have found this Californian’s works 
hard to hang. Perhaps we need more 
national shows to sharpen perceptions. 


Some ‘other young timers who look 
good in this show are Sueo Serisawa, 
Rex Brandt, Charles Gresham, Keith 
Finch, Elizabeth McCord, Gerald Camp- 
bell, Richard Haines, Jules Engel, Byron 
Browne and Jackson Pollock. 





















































































The Honor Roll 


(THE ArT Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


Artists of Chicago & Vicinity 59th Annual, Ill. 
*Hahn, Walter, oil $750 

*Perkins, Marion, sculp. $750 

*Treiman, Joyce, oil $500 & Logan medal 
Engelhard, Elizabeth, oil $300 

Friebert, Joseph, oil $300 

Kahn, Max, oil $300 

*Kohn, Misch, wood engr. $150 
Altschuler, Franz, drwg. $150 

Segedin, Leopold, encaustic $150 

Bar, Nelli, sculp. $100 

Burg, Copeland C., oil $100 

Statsinger, Evelyn, drwge. $100 
Chermayeff, Serge, pte. $100 

Coen, Eleanor, oil $100 

McMahon, Franklin, portrait $100 

Carter, Mar, sculp. $100 

*Schulze, Franz, litho. $100 

Petravicius, Viktoras, woodcut $75 
Toloczko, Raymond, lithe. $50 


Art League of Long Island 2ist Annual, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Brown, Edwin, oil, $50 League Prize 
Cooper, Mario, sculp., $25 lst prize 
Connett, Marie, oil portrait, $25 

Kraus, Zili, oil, 1st prize 

Brandenberg, Edith, w. c., lst prize 
Peper, Niel, oil, 2nd prize 

Mendes, M. deSola, w. c., 2nd prize 
Mann, S., oil, 3rd prize 

Daehn, Eloise, pastel, 3rd prize 
Schoening, Alida, oil, hon. mention 
Phildius, Ada, oil, hon. mention 

Watson, Marjorie, oil, hon. mention 
Bernard, M., casein, hon. mention 
Doscher, Jane Finck, w. c. hon. mention 
Nickerson, Ruth, sculp., 2nd prize 
Beavers, Hope, sculp., hon. mention 
Morse, Ethel S., ceram., $25 1st prize 
Stoner, James H., ceram., 2nd prize 
Winterroll, Ella, ceram., 1st hon. mention 
Binger, B. Odewald, ceram., 2nd hon. mention 
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Oil and Water Colors 


A simple test in your own 
studio will prove once and 
for all 


COLOR and OIL COLOR. 


At leading art stores everywhere. 


Sole U. S. agents 


LLOYD'S ART CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of ARTISTS’ CANVAS, OIL & VARNISHES, 
CANVAS PANELS AND MURAL CANVAS, ARTISTS’ SMOCKS 


Boston Printmakers 4th Annual, Mass. 
*Teiner, Ramona, woodcuts (2) $50 
*Bridge, Susan, woodcut, $25 

*Van West, Joseph, serigr., $25 

*Grady, Robert, litho. 

*Schiller, Barbara, minia. 


Butler Art Institute Spring Salon, 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Faddis, William G., $25 oil 1st 

Dietz, Charles, $15 oil 2nd 

Calvin, Perry, $25 w. c. 1st 

Myer, Hazel, $15 w. c. 2nd 

Breckner, George, Jr., $15 drwg. list 
Skeggs, David, $10 drwg. 2nd 

Dietz, Charles, $10 sculp. Ist 
Daugherty, Charles, $5 sculp. 2nd 
Littler, Mildred, jewelry, $15 Ist 

Skegges, Frances Ella, weaving, $5 2nd 
Nagy, Andrew, $15 portrait 

Skeggs, David, $25 best group 
Hockenberry, Gordon, $25 student prize 
Parella, Albert, $20 framing 

Kelly, Annabel, $10 new exhibitor prize 
Lindemuth, Bird, $10 still-life 

Skeggs, David, $10 color arrangement 
Rakocy, William, $15 best realistic work 


Da Vinci Alliance Show, Philadelphia 
Pardi, Justin, oil, gold medal 

Cohee, Marion, oil, silver medal 

Brown, Jo, sculp. bronze medal 

Serwazi, Albert, oil $50 prize 


Houston Artists 26th Annual, Texas 
*Streetman, Christine, ceram. sculp. $200 
Sullivan, Stella, oil, $100 

Preusser, Robert, oil, $100 

McKibben, Mateal, oil, $50 

Owen, Margaret, drweg., $50 

Snowden, Chester, oil, $50 

Kaiser, Eunice, textile, $50 

Biggers, John T., drwg., $50 

Callahan, Grayce, ceram., hon. mention 
Dixon, Mildred Wood, oil, hon. mention 
Dolejska, Frank, casein, hon. mention 
Jefferson, Naomi Lithie, w. c., hon. mention 
Morris, Elizabeth H., ceram., hon. mention 
Peck, Anna Belle, litho., hon. mention 
Skinner, Frances, oil, hon. mention 


Kansas Painters, 3rd Annual, Pittsburgh, Kans. 
*Hodgell, Robert O., oil, $200 

*Eppink, Norman R., oil $100 

*Fielder, Arthur, oil $100 

*Craven, Beverly J., w. c., $50 

*Whitney, Marjorie, w. c. $40 

Dickerson, William, w. c. spec. mention $200 
Raymer, Lester W., oil spec. mention $150 
Evans, Elinor, w. c. spec. mention $125 
Hodgell, Robert O., oil spec. mention $100 











Northwest Ceramics 2nd Annual, 
Portland, Ore. 


Bartell, Bonnie, sculp. $100 

Voulkos, Peter, ceram. jug $100 
Meloy, Peter & Henry, ceram, vase $50 
Ellison, Mary, ceram. vase $25 
Mideke, Louis, ceram. pot $$25 
Voulkos, Peter H., ceram. pot $25 
Van Alstyne, Jayne, ceram. pot $25 
*Bartell, James, ceram. bowl $25 
*Wilbanks, B. W., ceram. bowl $15 


Peace & Progress Graphic Arts 
Competition, N. Y. 

Edelson, Stanley, woodcut, $100 
Jules, Mervin, etch’g, $25 

Kaplan, Stanley, woodcut, $25 
Pachner, William, pen & ink, $25 
Pierce, Leona, woodcut, $25 
Chanase, Dane, linol’m cut, $10 
Handelsman, Bud, pen & ink, $10 
Levine, Stanley, drypoint, $10 
Lois, George, tempera, $10 
Resiberg, Martin, pen & ink, $10 
Reisman, Philip, pen & ink, $10 
Rose, Ruth Starr, litho. $10 
Sherman, Theresa, pen & ink, $10 
Socolov, Irwin, litho, $10 

Weiss, Sidney, charcoal, $10 


Philadelphia Sketch Club 88th Annual, Penna. 
Maxwell, John, Club Medal 

Nuse, Oliver, hon. mention 

Romanelli, Gabriel J., hon. mention 
Montgomery, L. A. D., hon. mention 


Western Art 57th Annual, Denver, Colorado 
*Corsaw, Roger D., ceram. bowl 

*James, Frederic, w. c. 

*Jameson, Demetrios, oil 

*Klynn, Herbert, w. c. 

*Smith, Paul K., oil 

*Van Duzer, Clarence, drwe. 

*Voulkos, Peter, ceram. bottle 

*Wagner, Richard E., oil 

Ewing, Edgar, oil hon. mention 

Himmel, Kalman E., oil hon, mention 
Kikuchi, Atsushi, w. c. hon. mention 
Koppe, Richard, ink & w. c. hon. mention 
Morrison, Fritzi, w. c. hon. mention 
Preusser, Robert, w. ¢c. hon. mention 
Roper, Helen Joe, sculp. hon. mention 
Wagner, Grace, drwg. hon. mention 

Goto, Joseph, litho hon. mention 

Kahn, Max, litho hon. mention 

Wayne, June, litho hon. mention 
McChristy, Quentin L., aquat. hon, mention 
Quest, Charles, woodcut hon. mention 
O'Connell, George, print hon. mention 
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LAYOUT PAPER PADS 


To are an artist. Your layouts and sketches de- 
mand good paper. We offer you a superior paper at an 
economy price. Bee Layout Pads are specially sized for your 
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A variety of beautifully made textures are available for 
your every need. That is why the economical Bee Layout 
Paper Pads put your best work at your finger tips. 
Write ie catalog and 
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invited from dealers. 


BEE PAPER COMPANY, 


7 JORALEMON STREET ¢ BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
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On the Material Side 


By Ralph Mayer 
Glazes and Glazing 

The glazing of paintings by means of applying thin trans- 
parent or semi-transparent color coats, carefully applied 
in a controlled manner over an underpainting, is as old 
as the practice of oil painting; indeed, in early examples of 
European painting the use of oily glazes over tempera under- 
paintings was the first departure or step toward the develop- 
ment of the easel painting method we now know as oil 
painting. Its use, as distinguished from direct, solid, opaque 
or “body color” oil painting, is no longer (as it was in certain 
past periods) much of a point of dissension among painters; 
most present-day artists recognize it as simply another tool 
in the paint box. When intelligently and competently used, 
it can lead to highly successful results, but, like the painter’s 
other resources, it can be used so inappropriately within the 
framework of certain styles, or at such variance with the 
principles of technical stability as to give unsuccessful re- 
sults both from artistic and technical viewpoints. Some pic- 
tures demand glazes; others forbid them. 

A number of brilliant, luminous effects, certain qualities 
of richness, intensity and textural finesse that cannot readily 
be attained otherwise can be had by combining the color of 
the underpainting with a transparent over-layer. There are 
also a few other manipulations of fresh oil paint after it has 
been applied to the canvas that cannot precisely be classed 
as glazing, but which can be studied or discussed along with 
it because they employ the same or similar mediums and 
methods of application—for example the smooth blending or 
imperceptible gradation of tones or color areas to produce 
textural or modeling effects: 

Before discussing the specific ingredients out of which 
glaze mediums are compounded, I would like to touch on 
some of the basic principles which underlie the glaze and 
special-effects techniques, and to point out the reasons why 
the mediums must follow specific rules of formulation. 

In order to manipulate glazes and to keep them under 
control, we must first change the properties of our oil colors 
and alter the consistency in which they come out of their 
tubes. Perhaps the most basic requirement is fluidity, hence 
the liquid glaze mediums we use may in this respect be 
looked upon as diluents or thinners. I have, on previous occa- 
sions, opposed the habitual! use of painting mediums of any 
kind, when dealing with average oil painting of normal 
thickness, but they are necessary for the special-effects and 
for very thinly applied glaze techniques. 

When we add a little turpentine to our body-color paints 
in order to thin or dilute them so that they can be spread 
out properly, for the average straight oil painting technique, 
we use just enough to accomplish this purpose; if too much 
is added the resulting paint is weakened, but if a correct 
amount is used the paint film is benefited. When we want to 
use our oil colors for thin glazing and certain other special, 
flowing paint manipulations, however, a very considerable 
amount of liquid must be added to reduce their consistency 
to the desired fluidity. This means that the glaze medium 
must contain strong or concentrated reinforcing binders in 
addition to the necessary turpentine in order to maintain 
the total strength and resistance of the final paint film. 
Hence we can define a glaze or painting medium (as dis- 
tinguished from a single volatile thinner like turpentine or 
its equivalent) as a liquid used to dilute oil colors so that 
they can be freely manipulated to achieve special visual 
effects without lowering the stability of the paint. 

Degree of Viscosity 

Another requirement of glaze mediums that demands 
more of them than just dilution, is the correct degree of 
viscosity or body for these fluid paints. A well balanced 
glaze consistency to suit the purpose of the individual and 
the work he has in hand usually calls for a careful blending 
of the ingredients. Still another consideration is the prompt 
setting up of the coating and its drying within a reasonably 
short time, so that the surface can be gone over with 
further coatings within a conveniently short period without 
Picking up the underpainting. 

Besides being contrived to meet the requirements of con- 
trol, glaze mediums must also meet an equally important 
set of requirements, those that have to do with permanence, 
adhesion, resistance to cracking, and other desirable struc- 
tural properties of the painting. These are the ones which 
narrow our choice of ingredients, because we have so few 

[Continued on page 33] 
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57th Street Visitor. 
[Continued from page 21] 


Speicher likeness and John Carroll’s 
sugary sleeping beauty, on the other 
side by Vincent Campanella’s suggestive 
composition of drifting color patches. 
Morris Schulman, new to the gallery, 
submits a sensitive fractured Blighted 
Spruce. Also new and notable is Steve 
Raffo’s lost street urchin. Fresh from 
the studios of veterans are Brook’s 
painting of Soyer painting Brook; Wat- 
kins’ first woodblock print; a gaudy 
Schwieder. A feathery Burchfield, a 
soft-toned Mangravite, George Picken’s 
gay skyscraper scaffolding, and a mot- 
tled Sidney Gross keep quality high. 
(To July 31.) 


Roko: A new crop of paintings by 
young abstract-minded or expressionist- 
inclined painters and sculptors form a 
varied Village-eye view of contemporary 
American art. Items from tyros include 
Kate Helsey’s luminous, thick-pigment- 
ed Beach Plants and Anne Freilich’s wa- 
tercolor of cranes. Other little-knowns 
are painters Ken Richards, Tamara Kerr, 
Lawrence Campbell, and sculptor Meg 
Greenbie. More familiar are Beauford 
Delaney, Henry Miller protégé, repre- 
sented with a violently colored canvas; 
sculptor William King, first of the new 
talents sponsored by the Modern Mu- 
seum; the Kallem brothers, sculptor 
Herbert and painter Henry. (To July 5.) 


Rosenberg: French 20th-century titans 
are seen in a group of paintings, culled 
from a bulging stockroom. Earliest of- 
fering in the show is a 1914 Utrillo 
street scene; latest, two juicy Vlaminck 
bouquets of 1950. A 1937 Picasso still- 
life is surprisingly decorative; a mot- 
tled Bonnard interior, typically inti- 
mate; a Rouault landscape, space-filled 
and emotion-swept. Gris, Léger, Braque 
and Matisse are adequately, if not ex- 
cellently, represented. (To June 8.) 


Schaefer: Under the heading of “Fact 
and Fantasy,” an all-American team of 
artists offers a backward glance at the 
season as witnessed from this site. Put- 
ting its accent on abstraction, the re- 
view plays up such veterans as the late 
Alfred Maurer and Marsden Hartley, 
such young experimenters as Sue Fuller, 
fabricator of string abstractions; Bal- 
comb Greene, shown in his recent light- 
struck manner; and archaicist Norman 
Daly. Among the notables present are 
Ben-Zion, Will Barnet, Cameron Booth 
and Ary Stillman. (June 11-July 27.) 


Sculpture Center: Limited as to cate- 
gory, not limited as to materials or 
manners, this round-up surveys the ac- 
tive field of contemporary American 
sculpture. Items in the handsome set- 
ting range from a traditionally carved 
De Creeft marble to engaging experi- 
ments in plastic by Leo Amino, in plas- 
tic stone by Nina Winkel, and in welded 
steel by Juan Nickford. Notable in the 
latest style are Pledger’s wiry steel and 
porcelain enamel design and Vodicka’s 
brazed steel piece. Gallery regulars in- 
clude Barbara Lekberg, Dorothea Green- 
baum, Glenn Chamberlain. Newcomers 
are Dorothea Robbins, who works in 
stone and wood, and Jacob Tolkach, 
convert to the acetylene torch method. 
(To June 30.) 
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Segy: Some 200 pieces of Dark Conti- 
nent sculpture — formidable masks, 
grimly set figurines, and other ritual- 
istic paraphernalia—comprise a tight- 
squeeze, long-term show at New York’s 
African sculpture headquarters. Items 
of infinite interest in this installation 
come from all West African countries, 
stretching from French Sudan down to 
Angola. Chef d’oeuvres of the showing 
are a 16-piece set of Benin bronzes and 
a seven-inch, time-yellowed ivory mask 
from the Bapende tribe. (To Sept. 1.) 


Serigraph: Titled ‘Designer’s Choice,” 
this all-serigraph display comprises 50 
prints chosen for specific interiors by 
five leading designers. Selections — 10 
per juror—range from the comfortably 
representational to the experimentally 
non-objective. Typical are a trio of non- 
objective Henry Marks, picked for of- 
fice or living room setting; a striking 
Gwathmey, destined for a kitchen; a 
dark and dashing Hicken Cock Fight, 
for a dining room; a faintly colored Lan- 
don abstraction, to be hung in a girl’s 
room; a playful Davidson, for a child’s 
room. Also notable are prints by Wald 
and Twiggs. (To June 25.) 


Tibor de Nagy: A synopsis of things to 
come at this off-the-street gallery makes 
lively end-of-season fare. Painters here 
are young non-objective adherents. Their 
common interests are all-over design, 
surface —rather than depth — painting, 
and strongly emotional expression. Typi- 
cally enthusiastic specimens are a gay 
spirited Frankenthaler; a Hartigan web 
of slashing rainbow brushwork; a som- 
berer, cutting-stroke Leslie; and a feath- 
ery black-and-white Goodnough which 
suggests the aftermath of a cockfight. 
(Ta June 16.) 


Van Diemen-Lilienfeld: Out of stock 
comes an international sampling of pri- 
marily new-to-New-York paintings by 
modern masters and candidates for the 
title. Rouault’s dramatic Pierrot 
Warned; a delicate, paint-peppered Sig- 
nac watercolor; a chilly, snow-swept 
Viaminck; and a galaxian Kandinsky 
are high-spots. The strongly expres- 
sionist entourage is rounded out by 
Kleinschmidt, Pechstein, Chagall, Der- 
ain, Laurencin and Courbet, and by 
American contemporaries B. J. O. Nord- 
felt and Franck. (To June 15.) 


Viviano: Several reviews and a few 
first views of recent work by American 
contemporaries and Italian abstraction- 
ists comprise this painting-sculpture- 
drawing medley. Opposed to the fragile 
romanticism of Carlyle Brown’s still- 
life and the crisp surrealism of a Cor- 
coran Award Kay Sage is Emilio Ve- 
dova’s striking abstraction and Mirko’s 
bleck and white, tangled-line plaster 
Bull. A huge macabre Glasco canvas 
and Ruvolo’s colorful ink-blot design 
are new. (To June 30.) 
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Chicago Annual 
[Continued from page 12] 


Joyce Treiman’s Escape, recipient of 
the long-established Logan prize of $500, 
is melodramatic after the pattern of 
rank-and-file Hollywood crime thrillers. 
The artist seems to have had some idea 
of combining a literal flight from prison 
walls with a psychological flight from 
inner terror, expressed in strained, hor- 
ror-stricken faces. Munch does such 
things with much more simplicity, and 
so, in Hollywood, does Orson Wells. 

The show was not yet in place when 
I saw it scattered about on the floor. 
But, from a sampling of the other pic- 
tures, along with the prize-winners 
pulled out for the cameramen, it ap- 
peared that the jury did a good job 
awarding the prizes from the material 
this same jury selected. 

For better or for worse, these 192 
pictures and sculptures officially repre- 
sent what is doing in art in Chicago in 
1951, the 55th year of the recurrence 
of one of the oldest shows in America. 
No longer is there enough energy in 
the ranks of the rejected in Chicago to 
stage a “Salon of the Refused,” which, 
for several years in the 1920's, gave 
the public, as well as the artists, a 
chance to check up on the jury. 

There is one glaring defect, however, 
sensed as a poignant loss by many of 
us, maybe the majority. The human 
touch is at a discount here, as in most 
major American shows across the con- 
tinent. We are invited to become en- 
raptured with form, pattern, construc- 
tivism, dynamism and the other sub- 
stitutes for what used to make a tree, 
a nude or an apple enjoyable on canvas. 
This show would seem another hurdle 
to be jumped in the return of American 
art to something that made Homer and 
Eakins significant in the eyes of Europe 
as well as America. 

Occasionally there is an emotional 
flash in the 55th Chicago and Vicinity 
show. A soul-searing note is struck by 
Elizabeth Engelhard’s Out of the Rub- 
ble, children adrift and desolate in the 
aftermath of the European wars, still 
oppressive, to be joined ultimately in 
art by the children of Korea and Asia. 

A warrior combining the physique of 
the Vikings with the helmeted fighter 
of today in the modern trenches the 
world over is Anno Domini by Franz 
Altschuler, a young artist of German 
birth, an expert smith in commercial 
jewelry. A suggested interpretation is 
that “Year of Our Lord,” is a savage 
period, still persisting from old Roman 
times and projectnig into a future whose 
end is not yet in sight. 


STANLEY 


WOODWARD 


Outdoor Painting Classes 


July and August 
For Further Particulars Address 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


SSS 
PARSONS <recrt 
OF DESIGN 
A non-profit institution of bigher learning 
SUMMER SESSION July 6- August 17 
Courses in Advertising Design; Costume Design and Illus- 
tration; Interior Design; Illustration and Flat Design; 
Teacher Training. B.S. through N.Y.U. Summer session 
includes refresher courses for teachers and professionals. 
Also sessions in Europe and Mexico. Catalogues. 
Box W, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 





such lecturers as: 
Willem 


oe de Kooning 
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sreld Rosenberg 
reasonable for brochure, write to 


rates Richard Maxson, gen. mgr. 


Highfield on Cape Cod, Falmouth, Mass. 
WAYMAN ADAMS STUDIOS 


“The Mill"—Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
in the beautiful Adirondacks 


Classes begin July Ist 


om SPIRO @¢ Portrait 
Junius ALLEN © Landscape 
E. Stanley TURNBULL © Water-Color 
Prominent Visiting Artists Demonstrations 
For rates and particulars address: 


E. STANLEY TURNBULL 


232 Sagamore Road Maplewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Millburn 6.0552 








Individual Instruction 
Beginners & Advanced 


TARR *simeer, «Aeron 


SCHOOL OF + ; i 


@ Life Drawing 
© Color Composition 
HOBBYISTS and caesar 
Day and Evening. TR. 7-0906 
Box 16D, 54 W. 74 St., N.Y. C. 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


SUMMER TERM OUTDOOR PAINTING 


WATERCOLOR — DRAWING 


Mornings ¢ Afternoons ¢ Evenings 


For information write or call 
Studio 4, 637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Plaza 9-7107 
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jamesine franklin 
school of 
proteestonat arts, inc. 
Le ON ee ee . a oan avenue, new york 22 


School of Design for Women 
106th YEAR, Internationally 
known artist-instructors. 


Diploma and oe ee courses 
in Ady. Art, d., Fashion 


INSTITUTE sem and’ il, Interior and 


extile Design, Painting and 
Ill. Crafts. G. I. and State ap- 
proved. Dormitories. Catalog. 
F 1326 N. Broad Street, 
°o it Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 


Personal Instruction 
D. MARGUERITE HUGHES 
JULY AND AUGUST 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


To June 15th write: 
540 S. Berendo St., Los Angeles 5, 


een 


S MAXWELL Relax, Learn fo Paint! 








Calif. 





School of Modern Painting 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Approved under G.I. Bill 


The Art Digest 
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eee teaching at 


Pratt “institute. Oo Gets for bree! 
E. A. Whitney, 1970-81 St., Jackson eis.» N.Y. 
Saturday or Sunday Trips until July 1 





BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


SUMMER SCHOOL — JULY 9 - AUG, 31 
Courses in painting, drawing, etching, sculpture 
and commercial art. Write for free catalogue D 
EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
"OIL and WATERCOLOR 


New York University Credit © Summer 
Sports * ympbony Orchestra 
Jury & AuGuUST * For CaTALoG WRITE 
MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Cemmercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 
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Sum Clas: 
Fine Arts, Commercial Arte * airbrush. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Miss. Dept. Educa. 


126 MASS. AVE af BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


VYTLACIL 


oe 
JOHN HERRON 


socmen SESSION 
June 25 - August 17 
Address: Registrar 
ColoradoSprings,Colo. 





ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial "Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degeees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 






UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Catalog AonRequest Ss Cc ea Oo oO L 


EAST GLOUCESTER, 


mss. e tt.3739w OF ART 


JULY-AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
COLLEGE CREDITS GIVEN 18th SEASON 


June 1, 1951 









New York Museums 
[Continued from page 9] 


Castilian woodcarvings, primitive ret- 
ablos and Hispano-Moresque ceramics. 
Distinguished paintings include El Gre- 
co’s Holy Family, St. Jerome and Goya’s 
evocative portrait of the Duchess of 
Alba dressed in the theatrical black of 
a Maja. 

Some of the most exciting treasures 
in the world are housed in the Morgan 
Library (closed in August). In July, 
however, an extraordinary exhibit, The 
French Tradition, will continue. This 
display of manuscripts ranging from 
the Lindau Gospels in an elaborate 
cover encrusted with over 300 jewels, 
to drawings by Watteau, gathers in 
chronological order a vast representa- 
tion of all that has passed in French art 
and letters. The Morgan library also 
possesses a fine example of the work of 
Lucas Cranach the Elder in his por- 
trait of Martin Luther and his wife, 
several excellent Memlings, the famous 
Stavelot triptych, a portable altar of 
Byzantine enamels containing within 
it two miniature triptychs, and count- 
less valuable manuscripts available for 
the asking. 

At the Jewish Museum (also closed 
in August) the visitor can see the pre- 
cious gold and silver ceremonial objects 
of ancient ritual installed around the 
idea of each holiday of the Jewish year. 
This coherent view of Jewish history 
is enhanced by the presence of full- 
sized replicas of important murals 
found at Dura Europos. A special ex- 
hibit of works by Jewish masters in- 
cluding Chagall, Pissarro, Lipchitz and 
Gottlieb is on loan from M. Zagayski. 

Paintings of Rembrandt, Goya, Titian 
and other giants in art history are on 
display at the Frick Collection, open 
until August. Three important additions 
this year are a Cimabue and two rare 
paintings of Piero della Francesca. 
Housed in the stately Frick mansion, 
the works are displayed with poise and 
elegance. 

Visitors to the Cooper Union Museum 
will find an extraordinary group of 
decorative arts including textiles from 
1500 B.C.; a large collection of French, 
Italian and German theater designs; and 
a little known treasure of drawings by 
Homer and Eakins. During the summer 
the museum will feature a show of uni- 
versal fancy: bird-cages from Dutch 
early American to the exotic work of 
the Turks. 

Turning from the light fancy of bird- 
cages, the droll masks of Tibetan lamas 
and the eerie spirit-world masks of the 
Pacific Northwest Indians can be seen 
in the extensive collection of anthro- 
pological arts at the Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 

The Museum of Non-Objective art 
will have a show of recent acquisitions 
along with their regular collection. The 
Whitney Museum of American Art is 
the only New York museum which will 
be closed for the entire summer. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF cl PAINTING 
JUNE 25 TO SEPTEMBER 1 


ROSA PORTRAIT 
LEE PAINTING 


Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 
6 Kendall Lane, Provincetown, Mass. 
For further information & catalog address: 
ROSA LEE, c/o Hoffman Studio at 
30 East Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 








ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Arnold Blanch 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
Sigmund Menkes 
Frank J. Reilly 
John Taylor 


NEW YORK CITY 


Will Barnet 

John Groth 

Robert Ward Johnson 

Bernard Klonis 
Reginald Marsh 
Kenneth Hayes Miller 
M. Peter Piening 
Frank J. Reilly 
Harry Sternberg 


ATTENTION VETERANS! 


Any veteran discharged on or before 
July 25, 1947, and wishing to study 
under P.L. 346 (G.I. Bill of Rights) must 
be studying on or before July 25, 1951, 
or else he forfeits his right to study. 


June 4 
thru 
August 31 


INSTRUCTORS 


CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 


Write to Art Students League, 215 W. 
57 St., New York 19, N. Y. Circle 7-4510 
SCHOOL OF 


ITALY - fine ants 


STUDIO HINNA 
31 VIA DI VILLA RUFFO 
Veterans Approved 


@ Enroll Any Time 
ROME, 





@ Inquiries Answered 
Promptly in English 


ITALY 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


will re-open in Noank July 9 
For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


ROGER 


DEERING 


OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


KENNEBUNKPORT, ME. 


JUNE 25-SEPT. 3—WRITE NOW FOR FOLDER E 








GE SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF GE 
GB PAINTING AND SCULPTURE GE 


Faculty: Henry Varnum Poor, Sidney Simon, Anne 


Poor, Willard W. Cummings, Milton Hebald, 
Leonard Bocour. Visiting Artists: Y. Kuniyoshi, 
K. Knaths, R. Cowles, B. H. Hayes, W. Zorach, 


M. Zorach, G. L. K. Morris, and others. 


Opens July Ist. G.I. Approval. Request Booklet D. 


GENES SKOWHEGAN, MAINE SS 





HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


JUNE 12th - SEPT. 2nd 
For Catalog Write 
HARRY ENGEL 


Provincetown Massachusetts 








PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in 
painting, illustration, sculp- 
ture, murals. B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees through coordinated 
course in University of 
Pennsylvania. Many scholar- 
ships, prizes. Distinguished 
faculty. Write for catalog. 
Summer School June 18 to July 28 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 














RHODE ISLAND 


A senior college where liberal education and specialized 
training are combined. B.F.A. and B.S. degrees. Adver- 
tising, industrial, textile design; painting, illustration, 
sculpture, ceramics; interior, architecture, landscape 
architecture, teacher education; fashion illustration, 
apparel design. Endowed. Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Dormitories, 24 buildings. 100 faculty, 750 students. 
Summer session for college transfers. Folder. 


18 College St., Providence 3, R. 1. 


Paint in Maine 


JUNE 25 — LABOR DAY 
LANDSCAPE @ PORTRAIT 


RAMER ART SCHOOL 


OCEAN AVENUE 
KENNEBUNKPORT 








213 4th AVE., N. Y. C. 
UNTIL JUNE 15th 
Write for Catalog 





HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


& 
PUMA 


SCHOOL OF CREATIVE ART 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
JUNE 15-SEPT. 8 
Puma’s work is sensitive and original . . 
Henri ‘Matisse 
W.Y.C. or 7-4007 













For information: 59 W. 9 Street, 





Outdoor Painting Class 
IN PARIS 


Personally conducted tours 


of all museums by an 
American Painter. 
Address: ae le 


oo 
DNR $25,257 en oreo 


MAA 


KURT SELIGMANN 


A Summer Art Course 


Sugar Loaf, N. Y. 
Folder on Request 


CORCORAN 
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Summer Classes for Teachers 


A special program for teachers, Art 
Education Workshop, will be conducted 
July 2 to August 10 by the California 
School of Fine Arts, San Francisco. The 
program will consist of lectures, experi- 
ments and discussions related to prob- 
lems confronting primary and secondary 
school art teachers. Instructors will in- 
clude Ernest Mundt, director of the 
school; Elmer Bischoff of the school’s 
faculty; and Colin Graham, until re- 
cently educational director of the Le- 
gion of Honor. 


Sommer Studio Opened to Public 

The William Sommer Studio, an old 
schoolhouse where the late painter 
worked, located about halfway between 
Akron and Cleveland at Brandywine 
Falls, has been opened to the public 
by the painter’s two sons, William L. 
Sommer and Ray Sommer. The studio, 
kept much as it looked when Sommer 
worked there, will have a continuing 
exhibit of his paintings. It will be open 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons and at 
other times by appointment. 


Atlanta Summer Classes 

The 22nd annual six weeks’ summer 
session of the Atlanta Art Institute 
will be held June 18 to July 27, with 
classes in watercolor, portrait, land- 
scape, advertising art, oil painting, 
drawing, and fashion. Instructors will 
include Robert S. Rogers, Ben E. Shute, 
David M. Reese, Neel Kendrick Whit- 
man, Joel Reeves and Sarah Miller. 
Day: and evening classes have been 
scheduled. 


Summer Evenings at New School 

Four 10-week workshops in drawing, 
painting, sculpture and printmaking, 
beginning June 11 and meeting from 
7 to 10 one night a week, will be held 
at the New School for Social Research, 
New York City. Camilio Egas, Louis 
Schanker and Seymour Lipton will in- 
struct. 


Barile Classes 

An intensive 13-week course in land- 
scape painting will be a part of the 
summer program of Barile Art School, 
32 Union Square, New York City, con- 
ducted by Xavier J. Barile. The pro- 
gram also will include daily and eve- 
ning classes in a variety of media. 


The OXBOW 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
Saugatuck, Michigan Elsa Ulbricht, Director 
41st Year July 2-August 25, 1951 
Painting Distinguished Faculty 

° Lutz MacKinnon Sinclair 
Graphic Arts Rupprecht Frick Achuff 
Crafts Kraynik Major Meredith 
Send for Folder Veteran Approved 


GEORGE BARBER 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
July 9 - Aug. 31 
SITUATED ON ITS OWN ISLAND—ONE OF 
THE THIMBLES ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 
Accommod 


vi a ations 
Write to 59 W 12th Street, - — City. 
After July Ist, Stony Creek, 


MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP 


TAXCO .. . July 10-Aug. 14 


Painting © Silvercraft © Spanish © Field Trips 
An opportunity to live and work in Mexico’s most beastifel 
mountain village. 5 weeks $275, includes instruction, all 
tiving costs, recreation, Univ. credits. 5th Year. G.1. Approved 
Apply: Mrs. IRMA S. JONAS 





238 East 23 St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 










A FASCINATING, MONEY-MAKING 
art career 
can be yours 


I 

| 

| 

| 

| AMERICA’S 12 MOST FAMOUS 
| ARTISTS SHOW YOU HOW! 
| 

| 

| 


Prepare at home for 
high-paying art jobs 


FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 
Dept. 9-T, Westport, Conn. 


Send book about your home study art course. 
citi pseu eshctnslacpaegaccgn a igtcities GED ctiboe 
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MORTON 
ROBERTS 


LANDSCAPE CLASSES 


Summer Classes—June 12 to Sept. 16 


BOATSHOP STUDIOS 


Bearskin Neck Rockport, Mass. 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Fine, Industrial, 


Sowers 








THE 


Advertis- 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 96 


CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


3 Summer Sessions 
Write for illustrated catalog 
luniper Rd. and Maanolia Dr. Cleveland 6, C 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion [Illustration 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 





live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 










KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


WILLIAM FISHER 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


July 1 - Labor Day 
For Information 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 WEST 8th STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 






CATALOG ON REQUEST 
231 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
A ia eel i. 
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STUDY 


ART in MAINE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND — ART 
97 Spring Street lortiand 3, Maine 
SUMMER SC H OoOL 
LANDSCAPE - GRAPHICS - COMMERCIAL ART 
Credit Courses for Teachers 
FALL SEMESTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24 
Catalog on request Approved for Veterans 


The Art Digest 
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MARGARET 


PETERSON 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
JULY 16 TO AUGUST 24 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 

CANADA 
BRUSH DRAWING - 
TEMPERA PAINTING 
FIELD TRIPS 
TO 


INDIAN SITES 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
ON ART OF NORTHWEST INDIAN 


college credit 


for further information 
address 
MARGARET PETERSON 
DUNCAN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CANADA 


COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES : 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DuMond Class 


June 1 to Sept. | 
POWNAL, VERMONT 
WATERCOLOR 


0 e A R COURSES 


Washington, D.C.—April and May 





Californio—July and August 


Miami, Fla.—January and February 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 
NEW HOPE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


MAY TO OCTOBER 


FOR INFORMATION 


R. J. McCLELLAN 


408 E. COURT Fs DOYLESTOWN 
HONE: DOYLESTOWN 4088 


fmoricas moet prohessional art school, 


4yr. courses in fine and commercial art 
Individual instruction. lyr. studio exper- 
ience for advanced seteets. G.I. Es. nape. 


FERRE School of Art 


Raleigh, North Corali-a 
June 1, 1951 













Puma Classes on the Cape 


Artist, author and critic Fernando 
Puma will conduct the School of Crea- 
tive Art June 15-to Sept. 8 at Province- 
town, Mass. 

Puma, who has exhibited in many 
U.S. museums and who was given a one- 
man show by the Gallery Mai in Paris, 
has recently returned from:more than 
two years travel in Europe and the Near 
East. In 1949 he attended the UNESCO 
conference in Beirut. 

Stressing individual development, the 
course will begin with fundamental 
drawing from which each student will 
proceed to the media best suited to his 
particular character. 


In Kennebunkport 

Art classes in picturesque Kennebunk- 
port on the coast of Maine will be held 
this summer by the Ramer Art School, 
directed by Nat Ramer. All classes will 
be held out-of-doors, weather permit- 
ting. Following basic drawing, design 
and color theory courses, students will 
be encouraged to “develop an imagina- 
tive and subjective approach to life and 
reality. This may be expressed in any 
art form, from abstract to realism....” 
Terry Classes on the Cape 

Weekly lectures by visiting artists 
will be on the program of the Marion 
Terry School of Art, July 1 to August 
31 at Hyannis, Mass. 

Located in the heart of Cape Cod, 
the school will include instruction in 
landscape, portrait, still life and crea- 
tive painting in oil, watercolor and 
casein. Students will be given individual 
instruction. Mrs. Terry is president of 
the Terry Art Institute, Miami, Fla. 
Off the Mainland 

W. Lester Stevens, N.A., of Conway, 
Mass., will conduct art classes during 
July and August at “Vinalhaven,” an 
island 12 miles off Rockland, Me. The 
classes will include a weekly demon- 
stration in watercolor or oil as well as 
five criticism sessions. 

A. Z. Kruse Classes 

A. Z. Kruse, instructor at Brooklyn 
Museum Art School and Brooklyn Col- 
lege, will conduct outdoor painting 
classes this summer for guests of Fair- 
field Manor Hotel, Dover Plains, N. Y. 
During June, July and August he will 
also teach week-end classes in land- 
scape painting at Starlight Theatre, 
Pawling, N. Y. 

Max Weber in Duluth 

Max Weber will conduct a workshop 
in painting July 30 to August 31 at the 
University of Minnesota branch in Du- 
luth, as artist-in-residence. 


wait GONZALEZ 


School of Painting 
WELLFLEET CAPECOD MASS. 


information, write a samy eat 
27 W. 67 St., N. Y. 
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ATLANTA ART INSTITUTE 


Formerly HighMuseum School of Art 
Outstanding professional art school. Mem- 
ber University Center in Georgia. Fine 
and advertising art. B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Interior decoration, design, ce- 
ramics. Large airy classrooms with color 
corrective lighting. Summer session. Noted 
guest instructors. Catalog. 


ROBERT S. ROGERS Box D 
1262PeachtreeSt.,N.E.,Atianta,Ga, 
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Chouinard 
Art Institute 


Classes in painting, water 
color, color and design, 
advertising design, maga- 


zine illustration, interior 


design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 


Write Registrar for information 


743 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


CHOUINARD 





Come to Cape Cod 


Spend the vacation months 
studying portrait, still life 
and landscape with JERRY 
FARNSWORTH. Individual crit- 
icism three times weekly. New 
building. Beginners, advanced. 
July 1 to Sept. 8. Circular A. 


Farnsworth School of Art 
Box 78, North Truro, Cape Cod, Mass. 
School of 


RINGLIN Art 


20th Year. Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Summer term: 11 weeks commencing June 11. 
Write for catalog and folder ‘In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


YLAND 


oe 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- | 


ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. | 
SCHOOL 


LAYTON OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design. 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Summer, Fall, Spring terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors 
Dept. 561, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 
Degree courses offered in Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, Design, Ceramics, 























Weaving, Metalwork. Catalog on request 





OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 


CATALOG 2 eS 


REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1951 
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Painting 


Dress Design + Fashion Illustration 








j Interior Decoration + Art Essentials 
Write for free Catalog -W 
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THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST SELLING 
PALETTE 





AVAILABLE AT YOUR 
| FAVORITE ART SUPPLY STORE I 
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FINE 
FRAMES 


Soceees 
wr werk to Hd, o% 


a fn fo iy 
Anew’ Lumber (6, Ine Akins, Gu. 


THE BEST CANVAS 
IT CAN BE MADE BY YOU 


1. 70% Savi ‘ Eas ick 

2. tet Matertes de jity-Permanence 
TAUBES: oe 
MAYER: 2 for Ta Sides th 

FINEST BELGIAN LINEN 
46” wide: $2.35; 6 yds.: $2.10; 20 yds.: $1.89 
instructive Booklets & Samples on Request 
UTRECHT LINENS 
76-23D 16th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 

Postpaid, Money Order, Check or C.0.D. 

Information on request for Wholesalers, Schools and Retailers 








NOW AVAILABLE 


ENCAUSTIC PAINTS 


at Joseph Torch. The World’s most 
penetrative and lasting paint. Write 
for further information. 


JOSEPH TORCH, Artists Supplies 
147 West 14th Street, New York 





THE MALE 


Ideal for artist and sculp- 
tor, young JIM DAR- 

DANIS in 12 actual 
original photos, indoor 
and outdoor, SERIES 14. 


FIGURE! 


Prem. Super 

Finish (sepia) 

4x5’ ..$2.00 $3.00 
Air mail 18¢ 

542"x7” 4.00 00 
Air mail 306¢ 

8’x10” 10.00 14.00 


Air mail 60¢ 
Complete catalog included. 


WESTERN PHOTOGRAPHY — 
Box 2801 Denver 1, Cole. 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


ist VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
Hotel Irving, 26 Gramercy Park South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 North Walnut St., East Orange, N. J. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER : ROBERT D peer 
174 East 71st Street, New York 21, es 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
Baltimore 12, Md, 


ALBERT T. REID 


306 Rossiter Avenue, 
HONORARY PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN ART WEEK: MRS. THOMAS F. GIBSON, 2 LINDEN AVENUE, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION: MRS. GRETCHEN K. WOOD, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER: MRS. CALVERT BREWER, 114 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y., 


Florida and N. Dakota Honors 


In the account of the annual dinner 
[issue of April 15], and amid the gen- 
erous list of Honor Roll citations, a 
proper mention of Florida’s contribution 
was neglected. Miss Donna Stoddard, art 
director of Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Fla., was cited by The Kappa 
Pi Art Fraternity, Florida Southern 
College. And to do further justice to 
Florida’s enthusiasm for the Honor Roll, 
we again mention Dr. Robert E. Carson, 
president of The Florida Federation of 
Art, Gainesville State College, cited by 
The Florida State Chapter of the A.A.P.L. 

North Dakota, which with Florida, re- 
ceived the 1950 Honor Roll award, has 
sent a further report concerning the 
citation of Frank B. Fiske, who was ill 
at the time of the annual dinner. He 
received the award in person at Bis- 
mark, in mid-April, presented by Mrs. 
O. T. Forde, chairman of the Bismark 
Art Week Exhibit Committee. News- 
paper notices of the event state that 
Mr. Fiske of Fort Yates is noted for his 
Indian and pioneer photos. In the ac- 
count of this 1950 award, The Bismark 
Capital records former like recognition: 

“In 1946, the Bismark Art Week Com- 
mittee, in cooperation with the State 
Game and Fish Department, and the 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service, arranged 
a showing of material on ‘Soil Conserva- 
tion and the Artist,’ with permanent 
exhibits remaining with the art depart- 
ments in the State Teachers Colleges.” 

Mrs. Kenneth Piper, who sent this in- 
teresting information to our Executive 
Secretary Treasurer, Mrs. Brewer, is 
evidently interested in Western cattle 
brands, for they form part of the dec- 
orative embellishment of her letter 
paper. 


The Cow Country 


This reminds us of our three-year 
sojourn at the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, and of our impression of that 
state. Wyoming scenery is not all com- 
posed of hundreds of miles of dry plains 
and cattle ranges, but for the artist 
there is grandeur and beauty to be 
found in its mountain ranges—Medicine 
Bow, Big Horn, the Grand Tetons and 
others. The northwest part of Wyoming 
with the Yellowstone National Park 
has abundant scenic attractions. 

Cattle brands also remind us that 
on our own National Executive Com- 
mittee we have a cow man, as it were, 
in the person of Fred Allen Williams, 
who is also president of the New York 
City Chapter. A visit to his studio re- 
veals his interest in the West and the 
cow country, Indians and rodeo. His 
sculptures and paintings are eloquent 
of western life. He often comes to meet- 
ings attired in picturesque western 


style. When the rodeo entertains New 
Yorkers at Madison Square Garden, he 
is over there all the time greeting old 
friends from the cow country, and his 
studio floor becomes a dormitory for 
his friends from the open ranges. 

East meets West on the Executive 
Committee, so while we are separated 
in miles we are near in spirit and pur- 
pose. Our National Secretary, Helen 
Oehler, has promised to take over for 
the July 1 issue, and to give members 
an account of some of the additions to 
the National Executive Committee. She 
informed us at the last meeting that, 
as we have a number of new members 
on the Committee, inquiries come in, 
“Who are they? What do they do?” 
Let’s get acquainted with the new per- 
sonnel, 


A League Flag? 


One new member, Mrs. Thomas F. 
Gibson, National Director of American 
Art Week, is getting into action. On 
May 15, she appeared before club women 
of Houston, Texas, to ask support for 
the coming American Art Week. She 
was introduced by Mrs. Herman Hough- 
ton, president of the General Federation 
of Womens Clubs. As background to her 
presentation she asked for an A.A.P.L. 
flag or banner, but we have no flag. I 
presented this pitiful state of affairs to 
the Executive Committee and remarked 
about a similar plight in which the Na- 
tional Academy of Design found itself 
when its new headquarters were opened 
on Fifth Avenue, several years ago. The 
Academy was over 100 years old at the 
time and lacked an official flag. On ad- 
mitting that I was the one who de- 
signed the flag, it was unanimously 
voted that I should design one for the 
A.A.P.L. Do we really need one? How 
about it State Chapter chairmen. 

Mrs. Gibson has also asked for an 
American Art Week slogan. If any mem- 
ber has a good suggestion, please send 
it in; there will be a prize—we are not 
sure as yet just what—but we will have 
one by September 1 when the slogan 
contest will be decided. Mrs. Gibson ex- 
pects to appear before other organiza- 
tions this summer, 


The New York chapter will hold an 
exhibition at the National Arts Club 
Galleries as part of the 1951 American 
Art Week program. On the floor above 
these galleries is our National head- 
quarters. The rooms have now been dec- 
orated suitable for the group exhibitions 
of which our Chairman, Mrs. Wood, will 
have charge. Plans for this series of 
shows will reach the State chapter soon, 
so that a continuing program of group 
and one man shows may begin this fall. 


—JOHN Scott WILLIAMS. 
The Art Digest 
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On the Material Side 
[Continued from page 25] 


time-tested, safe, film-forming liquids which will mix with 
oil colors and permit the paint to dry to acceptable minimum 
standards of structural and color stability. 

The basis of the traditional glaze medium is linseed oil. 
Because of the various requirements, one of the heavy-bodied 
kinds is generally chosen, and because of the large volume 
of medium in proportion to pigment, it must be selected 
from among the most non-yellowing varieties, for unlike the 
straight oil colors with their 50 per cent (more or less) 
pigment volume, which effectively masks any slight after- 
yellowing that sometimes will accompany the aging of lin- 
seed oil, the thin glaze paint exposes the oil sufficiently so 
that a slight yellowing may lower the tone of the painting. 


The Oil Ingredient 


Stand oil has become the most widely liked ingredient 
of glaze mediums, another useful one is sun-thickened oil, 
and a third is the pale, varnish-refined oil (refined by me- 
chanical and alkaline treatments) of normal linseed oil 
viscosity. Since each of these oils impart different qualities 
to the glaze, both in manipulative qualities and in the hard- 
ness or flexibility of the finished paint coating each has 
its users among experienced painters, and blends or mix- 
tures of them are also in use. Stand oil will probably yield 
the most elastic or flexible films, and if several layers are 
to go over each other, or if complex techniques are used, 
an additional drop or so is sometimes added to each subse- 
quent application in order to insure the proper gradation of 
flexibilities. Sun-thickened linseed oil is a rapid drier and 
glaze mediums which contain it will seldom require the 
addition of drier, but stand oil dries more slowly than 
straight linseed oil and mediums which contain it almost 
always need varying small amounts of cobalt drier. Printing- 
ink oils (litho varnishes) are not acceptable substitutes for 
paint oils. 


The Varnish Ingredient 


The third essential ingredient of a glaze medium is a 
varnish, because a single oil or mixture of oils will not 
produce the proper consistency or tackiness for most manipu- 
lations and because the turpentine-diluted oils alone will 
not stay put or set up rapidly enough without it. The average 
varnish of picture-varnish concentration contains nearly one- 
third resin. Preferably no more than equal parts of varnish 
and oil should be used for the sake of the durability of the 
film and its resistance to being picked up by subsequent 
glazes, applications of picture varnish and the possible use 
of solvents used in picture cleaning. 

Damar varnish has superseded all of the other simple- 
solution or spirit varnishes formerly in use, and the cooked- 
oil-plus-resin varnishes, such as the outmoded and discarded 
copals of 19th century popularity are seldom recommended 
today. 


* * * 


Charles Frederic Ramsey, New Hope 


Charles Frederic Ramsey, artist and former curator of 
the Carnegie Institute of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, died May 22 
at his home in New Hope, Pa., where he was one of the 
founders of the present art colony. He was 75 years old. 

Born in Pont Avon, France, he was the son of the 19th- 
century Philadelphia still-life painter, Milen Ramsey. After 
studying in Paris, he became assistant curator of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and in 1911 
was appointed to the Carnegie curatorship, a post he held for 
six years. A memorial exhibition of his recent work will be 
held at New Hope June 1-3. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Ethel Anderson Run- 
nette, and a son, Frederic Ramsey, Jr. 


Albert H. Wiggin 


Albert H. Wiggin, donor of the Wiggin Collection of 
Prints, Drawings and Books in the Boston Public Library, 
died May 21, a few weeks after the 10th anniversary of the 
collection’s opening to the public. 


__ In addition to the library collection, which contains Brit- 
ish, American and French works including one of the most 
complete groups of Jean-Louis Forain prints and drawings, 
Wiggin also contributed more than 1,900 items to the Bliss 
collection of prints by Alphonse Legros. 


June 1, 1951 
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A complete and comprehensive 
treatise on PAINTING MEDIA, 
including a section on Varnishes, 
by the outstanding authority 
FREDERIC TAUBES 






























In handy, pocket size form. 
28 pages, on heavy book paper. 












You may obtain your copy, 
' without obligation, from your 
dealer or by writing direct to: 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 


Makers of Fine Artists’ Colors 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 































ACA (63E57) June 4-16: Annual 
ACA Competition; June 20-30: Re- 
alism in Photography. 


Acquavella (119E57) 
Masters. 


Amer. British (122E55) To June 8 


June; Old 


Barnard Lintott; June 12-29 
James Farmer. 

Argent (42W57) To June 2: Irving 
Amen Woodcuts; Rachel Frank; 
Elmira Kempion. 

Arnow Art Center (640 Arnow. 


Bronx) Weekends to June 10: 8 
Contemporary Painters. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) June 2-22: 
Carl Rabus. 

A. S. L. (215W57) June: Summer 
School Instructors. 

A. A. A. (711 5th at 55) Jo June 
9: Winslow Wilson; June 11-30: 
Gertrude O Brady. 

Babcock (38E57) To Aug. 31: 19th 
& 20th Century American Paint- 
ings. 

Barbizon, Little Gallery (63 St. at 
Lex.) June: H. E. Ogden Camp- 
dell. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
June 30: Watercolors € Oils. 


Bodley (26E55) To June 2: George 
Daniell. 

Borgenicht (65E57) To June 2: 
Jimmy Ernst; June 4-30: Fluid 


Space. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern P’kwy) 
To June 24: International Water- 
color Exhibition; June 4-Sept. 16: 
Salute to Paris. 

Brooklyn Public Library (Grand 
Army Plaza) June 15-30: Nancy 
Ranson. 

Arthur Brown (2W46) To June 15: 
Catan-Rose Students and Faculty 
Work. 

Buchholz (32E57) To June 23: New 
Picasso Lithographs, Ben-Zion Etch- 
ings. 

Burliuk (119W57) To June 2: Win- 
ner of Fantasia, Artists Equity; 
Joshua Epstein; June 3-16: Mitzi 
Gallant. 

Carré (712 5th at 56) June 8-July 
30: Summer Exhibition. 

Carstairs (11E57) To June 15: Con- 
temporary French & American 
Paintings. 

Chapellier (48E57) June: Old Mas 
ter Paintings. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) June 
4-July 20: Summer Group. 

Peter Cooper (313W53) To June 
9: Herbert Brown, Tom Boutis. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) Zo June 
8: Alter-Ego: Masks; June 5-9: 
Student Work. 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 
CURRENT IN NEW YORK CITY 


Creative (18E57) To June 9: Sam- 
uel Greenburg; June 11-23: Wil 
liam Ivers; June 25-July 7: Al- 
bert Newbill, Howard Rackliffe, 
Ruth Lerman. 

Delius (18E64) June: Group Show. 


Downtown (32E51) To June 8: Ben 
Shahn Drawings. 


Durlacher (11E57) June-July: Group 
Show. 


Duveen Bros. (720 5th at 56) June: 
Old Masters. 


Eggleston (161W57) To June 2: 
Joel Moss; June: 12th Annual 
Spring Group Show. 

Eighth Street (33W8) To June 3: 
Bronx Artists Guild; June 4-17: 
Lucille Hobbie. 

Feig] (601 Mad. at 57) June-July: 
American & European Moderns. 
Ferargil (63E57) June: Bemelmans, 
Alex. Bower, Am. Group. 
Freidman (20E49) June: 
Palmer. 

French & Co. (210E57) June: Old 
Masters. 


Lemuel 


Fried (40E68) To June 8: Some 
Areas of Search. 
Gal. St. Etienne (46W57) June 


Watercolors & Drawings by Aus- 
trian School Children. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To June 
2: Art Directors Exhibition; June 
12-30: Bermuda Art Association. 

Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
To June 30; Mid-Year Retrospec- 
tive. 

Grolier (47E60) To June 3: Treaties 
& Maps, Showing Their Effects. 
Hacker (24W58) Jo June 9: Group 
Exhibition; June 18-Sept.: Perma- 
nent Collection. 

Hammer (51E57) June: Group Er- 
hibition. 

Hirsch (30W54) June: Antiquities 
& Numismatics. 

Hugo (26E55) To June 4: Bernard 
Pfriem; To June 16: D. Rasmussen. 

Janis (15E57) 7o June 2: Painters 
of de Stijl; June 4-30: Paul Del- 
vaux. 

Jewish Museum (5th at 92) June 
Zagayski Collections; James N. 
Rosenberg Paintings. 


Kennedy (785 5th) June: Prints. 


Kleemann (65E57) June: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Knoedler (14E57) June 4-22: Wing 
Howard. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To June 
2: The Intimate Media; June 4-30: 
Highlights of the Season. 

Kottler (33W58) To June 15: Pro- 
chaska. 

Kraushaar (32E57) To June 30: 
American Watercolors. 

Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) June: Wa- 
tercolor Festival. 

Macbeth (11E57) To Aug.: Group 
Show. 

Matisse (41E57) To June 30: Spring 
Group. 

Met. Museum (5th at 82) To June 
10: American Cartooning; June 6: 
Winslow Homer; June 12: Cloister 
New Treasury. 

Midtown (605 Mad. at 57) June 
4-30: Group Show. 

Milch (55E57) June-Sept.: 19th € 
20th Century Americans. 

Modern Museum (11W53) To June 
3: Prizewinning Lamps; to June 
10: Modigliani; to June 17: Japa- 
nese Pottery & Basketware; to 
July 8: New Talent; to July 4: 
Abstract Photography; to Aug. 12: 
Selections from the Alfred Stieglitz 
Collection. 

Tibor de Nagy (206E53) To June 
9: Painters of the School of New 
York. 

National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) June 6-Sept.: Members Group 
Exhibition. 

New-Age (138W15) June 2-30: Art 
to Live With. 

New Gallery (63W44) To June 9: 
Otto Botto; June 4-30: For Young 
Collectors. 

Newhouse (15E57) June: Old Mas- 
ters. 

N. Y. Cire. Lib. of Paintings (640 
Mad. at 60) Contemporary Painters. 

N. Y. Historical Society (170 CPW 
at 77) To June 5: History & Man- 
uscripts; to June 30: Early Con- 
federate Naval History; to July 22: 
Albert Gallatin. 

N. Y. Public Library (190 Amster- 
jam at 69) To July 31: American 
Book Illustrators; June 15-Oct. 22: 
Fantasy & Fantastic Animals. 





Nicholson (69E57) 
Flemish Paintings. 


Non-Objective (1071 5th at 87) Te 
June 17: Group Exhibition; June 
19-Sept.: New Acquisitions. 


Parsons (15E57) To June 2: Walter 
Murch; Robert Rauschenberg; June 
4-23: Ad Reinhardt. 


Passedoit (121E57) June: Annual 
Spring Group Show. 

Peridot (6E12) June 18: Gallery 
Group Watercolors & Drawings. 

Perls (32E58) To June 29: Modern 
French Paintings. 

Portraits (460 Park at 57) To June 
9: Portraits in Review. 

Rehn (683 5th at 53) May-June; 
Group Show. 

Roerich Acad. (319W107) To Aug. 
10: Miguel Ourvantzof. 

RoKo (51 Gren. Ave.) To July 6: 
Contemporary American Group. 

Rosenberg (16E57) To June 8: 
20th Cen‘ury French Paintings. 

Salpeter (36W56) To June 16: 
Louis Tytell; June 18-Sept.: Gal- 
lery Group. 

Secalamandré Museum (20W55) To 
Aug. 31: French Rococo Silks. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) To June 9: 
William Halsey; June 11-July 27: 
Fact & Fantasy, 1951. 

Schaeffer (52E58) June: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) June: 
Old Masters. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) To June 
2: William Muir; June: Group 
Show. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) June: African 
Sculpture. 

Serigraph (38W57) To June 25: 
The Designer's Choice. 

Teachers Center (206W15) Commit- 
tee for the Negro in the Arts. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
July 14: Modern Masters. 

Village Art Center (44W11) June 
4-23: 6th Annual. 

Viviano (42E57) June: 
Paintings & Sculpture. 

Wellons (70E56) Jnue 4-23: George 
Biddle. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) Jo June 
20: Dustin Rice Sculpture Van 
Kruiningen Lithographs. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To June 
8: Equity Building Fund Show. 
Wildenstein (19E64) To Sept. 30: 

Daumier & Delacroix. 

Wittenborn (38E57) June 4-July 3: 
Arp. 

Howard Young (1E57) June: Old 
Masters. 


To June 1}; 


Moderns 











St. Louis 1, Mo. 


” Fyrmale 


... the WHITEST of whites 


For the ultimate in a fine white, artists and 
students alike turn to Weber’s Permalba. 
Its amazing brightness and purity of white 
are unequaled. It offers the artist the delight 
of smooth, easy brush response, and it safely 
imparts its own clear brilliance and ‘sparkle 
to any color on the palette with which it 
is mixed. It is unaffected by temperature or 
humidity changes, and it is impervious to 
gases. Inert and unchangeable. 

Know the finest of fine whites. Ask for 
Permalba! You'll find it in artist materials 
stores everywhere. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, since 1853 


Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Never before such a book 
on American art 
freasures... 


760 superb photos illustrate this magnificent book 
in which the author gathers into one volume—for the 
first time—masterpieces of Latin American architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting (17th and 18th centu- 
ries), showing both their European influences -and 
their new-world individuality. A unique work, with 
a brilliantly illuminating text, by the author of Medi- 
eval American Arf. $16.50 


Baroque and Rococo 
in Latin America 


By PAL KELEMEN 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


There are 101 full-color illustrations in this strikingly beau- 
tiful study of the Impressionist painters and of Impressionism 
—as a period in history, a social event, and an artistic epoch. 
Represented are artists from Corot to Van Gogh, while the 
excellent text shows why this period ranks first among art 
lovers today. $9.50 


FRENCH PAINTING 


at the time of the 


IMPRESSIONISTS 


By RAYMOND COGNIAT A Hyperion Giant! 


Bertram, Francke, Lochner, Moser, Witz, Koerbecke, 
Schuchlin, Funkhof, Baegert, Pleydenwurff, Schongaver, the 
Holbeins, Diirer, Griinewald, Cranach the Elder, Suess, 
Grien, Huber, Ratgeb, and many masters whose unsigned 
works have never before been reproduced—all in this superb 
book with authoritative text, 17 full-color illustrations, 112 
half-tones. A HYPERION GIANT! $7.50 


GERMAN PAINTING 


XIV-XVI Centuries By ALFRED STANGE 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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; Whether you are an amateur or professional 
rs painting for pleasure or profit... you will find 7 
Winsor & Newton quality oil colors, water @ 
and brushes ideally suited to your needs. 
Always ask for Winsor & Newton's quality products, 
at prices that now are.competitive with 
those of other well-known manufa 


CANADIAN AGENTS: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





